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RASHOMON 


By FAY and MICHAEL KANIN Drama. 3 acts 


The famous stories of Akutagawa, first made into the prize mo- 
tion picture, were adapted by the Kanins for Broadway to suit 
the talents of Claire Bloom, Rod Steiger, Akim Tamiroff, and 
Oscar Homolka. 


Miss Bloom played the wife of a Samurai officer. She was assaulted 
and her husband killed by a roving bandit. Three different, con- 
tradictory versions of what happened are given at the trial, the 
bandit’s, the wife’s, and the husband’s (through the mouth of a 
sorceress). Each version is true in its fashion, and it is apparent at 
the outset that the play is repeating Pilate’s ageless question, 
What is truth? Despite the seriousness with which each version 
is reenacted, there is some surprising high comedy. “Alive with 
scorn, full of laughs, ‘Rashomon’ is grand entertainment.” — N. Y. 
World-Telegram & Sun. “It gripped the attention of the first 
nighters like a vise . . . Delicate and dynamic, sensitive and savage, 
packed with color, suspense and seamy wit. A triumph of stage- 
craft.”—N. Y. Mirror. 
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THE SOURCE, THE PATH, THE VISION: 
A RELATIVISTIC VIEW 


JOHN GASSNER 


It is characteristic of my subject, the 
theatre, that it should begin to operate 
with all the apparatus of sound organi- 
zation, that it should nevertheless suc- 
cumb to all degrees of disorganization at 
some time or other, and that it should 
then frantically reorganize itself, fear- 
ing the worst, and hoping for the best. 
Everyone concerned with stage produc- 
tion is familiar with this process, which 
entitles the theatre to be politely de- 
scribed as a miracle of organized chaos. 
In the commercial world, no other busi- 
ness is so incalculable whether it suc- 
ceeds or fails, and no other business gets 
the support of otherwise “solid” citizens 
who find horse-racing too tame for their 
blood. And in the academic world, no 
other part of the curriculum is so dis- 
concerting to the orderly aspirations of 
a sane faculty yet so attractive to the 
long-inhibited that even presidents of 
universities have been known to put on 
greasepaint with their students. 

Mr. John Wray Young, who arranged 
this year’s program, gave months of 
scrupulous attention to its preparation 
and logical organization. This is appar- 
ent, of course, in the beautiful division 
of our discourse into ‘the Source,” “the 


This paper was the keynote address at the 
AETA convention, Chicago, 1958. Minor re- 
visions have been made in the text. Mr. Gass- 
ner’s regular feature, “Broadway in Review,” 
will be resumed in the March issue. 


Path,” and “the Vision.” Mr. Young 
organized the show. Then he promptly 
made sure that it would become dis- 
organized by selecting a “keynote speak- 
er.” The anarchist standing before you 
grew up in the early Theatre Guild, a 
mighty organization in its day, that 
could thrive only on disorder. The 
moment it became orderly it became 
commonplace; the moment it became 
temperate it ceased to be interesting; 
the more it became responsible to cred- 
itors, the less it became responsible to 
art. Oh, how we longed to find stability 
in the quicksands of theatrical enter- 
prise, but how we dreaded stabilization! 
We were an institution that was mor- 
tally afraid of becoming institutional- 
ized. An institutional theatre might have 
developed character, but we behaved as 
if we had been warned by the misfortune 
of the girl in a Jules Laforgue poem 
who, according to the translator, “was 
wed / To a certain gallant / With char- 
acter / Instead of talent.” 

Another institution I had occasion to 
observe from not too great a distance, 
the Group Theatre of the 1930's, wanted 
to have character above all else, but so 
far as I could observe, its members could 
rarely agree on anything except general 
principles. Its membership dreamed of 
collectivism in art even more than of 
in economics, but 


collectivism “some- 
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thing there is that doesn’t love a fence” 
in organic theatre and the artists of the 
Group were as remarkable a breed of in- 
dividualists as any I have encountered, 
and I include the directors among them. 
Lee Strasberg, Harold Clurman, Robert 
Lewis, and Elia Kazan—each has been 
a distinctive personality in whatever 
work he has done in the theatre. Nor 
would these gentlemen be alarmed by 
this allegation, which I intend as a 
compliment, for the so-called Method 
they have variously endorsed calls, in 
their opinion, for individualized cre- 
ation rather than the robotization of the 
artist-actor. And, finally, it was my cur- 
ious fate to also spend nearly a decade 
under the shadow of one of continental 
Europe’s most resolute theorizers and 
organizers, Erwin Piscator, an exile from 
Germany in the 1940’s. 


Herr Piscator believed in the dictator- 
ship of the director long after he had 


lost his taste for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. He also seemed single- 
mindedly bent upon converting the 
American theatre to his brand of “epic- 
theatre” compounded of lectern-drama, 
revolving stages, ramps, and magic 
lanterns. Nevertheless, virtually every 
vital production engendered in_ his 
Dramatic Workshop was the conse- 
quence of somebody’s pulling away from 
Piscator’s epic-theatre principles. And 
I must say that Herr Piscator, an in- 
dividualist and adventurer himself, 
seemed to be drawn continually to per- 
sons who could not and would not ac- 
cept his ideological discipline. This was 
as true of his faculty, which at different 
times included Brooks Atkinson, There- 
sa Helburn, Harold Burris-Meyer, James 
Light, Valerie Bettis, Carl Zuckmayer, 
Stella Adler, and Herbert Berghof as 
well as his favorite students, among 
whom were Elaine Stritch and Marlon 
Brando, not to mention the motley crew 
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of young playwrights Miss Helburn and 
I collected around him—Tennessee Wil- 
liams, Arthur Miller, Norman Rosten, 
Sylvia Regan, Horton Foote, Barrie 
Stavis, and others. And may I say, in 
passing, that what we know of the his- 
tory of far more important enterprises, 
such as the Abbey Theatre of Dublin 
and the Moscow Art Theatre, also fails 
to reveal unanimity of opinion or a 
planned economy in dramatic art. 

I must declare, then, that I feel a 
strong impulse to upset the well-laid 
plans of our gracious Program Chair- 
man if only in order to emphasize 
that in creative theatre hazard and in- 
dividual talent are all, and that every- 
thing else is chaff in the creative process 
and chatter in the academic world—and 
that includes esthetics, with all its talk 
about empathy, esthetic distance, and 
Verfremdung. 

I would have to be contradictory of 
principle at least to the extent of saying 
that what works in one production or 
play doesn’t necessarily work in another, 
that orthodoxy in the theatre is always 
only one’s own doxy, and that even so 
she cannot be trusted very long or very 
far. One man’s “esthetic distance” is an- 
other man’s intimacy; one man’s realism 
is another man’s romanticism, and one 
man’s sympathy is another’s antipathy. 
I would recommend caution in enter- 
taining visions of only one path and 
one direction in the practice of theatre. 

In considering the “Source,” the 
present keynoter would have to brazen 
out a scepticism that may confuse the 
very young, affront the old, and con- 
tradict impressions no doubt created by 
his own writings and teachings, too. 
There is the question, for example, of 
“What Is Theatre?” I believe a session 
is to be devoted to this hardly irrelevant 
question. But how do I really know 
what is or what is not theatre until I 
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have experienced, if not indeed created 
or helped to create, it. Theatre could be 
anything that constitutes a _ public 
dramatic experience; we have had read- 
ings of O’Casey autobiographies and of 
Don Juan in Hell that made for richer 
theatrical experience than many fully 
staged plays. I am, indeed, in mortal 
dread of being called upon to decide 
what is theatre and what is a play. I am 
even wary of the question of what isn’t 
a play. I am reminded of the report 
that when The Glass Menagerie won the 
New York Drama Critics Award, Frank 
Fay in the rival company of Harvey 
declared in dismay, “But that isn’t a 
play; it’s a mood.” It is laudable to in- 
quire into the nature of things, but if 
the thing is characterized by proto- 
plasmic variety and complexity this fact 
must be included in the definition. It 
seems to me inadvisable to try to deter- 
mine what theatre is in advance, or to 
accustom students to start with the ques- 
tion. It would be wiser, I believe, to en- 
able them to make theatre first and 
then try to discover what it is they have 
made. 

As for “History,” it is possible, of 
course, to learn much from the history 
of the theatre, and it is a pleasant and 
stimulating exercise. We can also learn 
from it how to put on a period-piece as 
a period piece, or how to write a play in 
imitation of a Greek tragedy or of an 
Elizabethan history. The only thing 
we cannot learn from history is what 
matters most—how to make a play or a 
stage-production come alive. I offer this 
reflection, of course, as a physic to ped- 
antry and not as an insult to scholarship. 


If we turn to the “Literature” of the 
theatre, meaning apparently the plays 
that have come down to us from past 
ages, we reach a quintessential subject. 
If we could make more use of our dra- 
matic heritage, our theatre would not 
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suffer from such a dearth of plays to 
produce after twenty-four centuries. 
Drama, unfortunately, continues to be 
taught almost exclusively as literature, 
and, even where it is not so taught, the 
resuscitation of even a fifty-year-old play 
remains a major task for the reader’s 
imagination. And here again I am 
forced to look to individual talent 
rather than to standardization of in- 
struction. The very plain fact is that it 
is difficult to read plays; there are too 
few sign-posts along the road of the 
action for the reader to form any but 
the most elementary impressions until 
he begins to create alongside the play-— 
wright. One reason why the vast treasury 
of dramatic literature remains hidden 
from the playgoer is because it remains 
hidden from the reader first. I doubt 
whether much of Ibsen’s work, not to 
mention Corneille and Racine in Eng- 
lish translation, yields more than an 
uninspiring elementary content, barren 
of irony and qualification, to most 
readers, including, I would say, most 
actors, directors, and producers. To un- 
seal the treasure-house of dramatic liter- 
ature is undoubtedly an important task, 
and I believe it is already being per- 
formed by anthologists and translators. 
But there is another task without which 
much anthologizing and _ translating 
plays will have insufficient effect: We 
must first learn to read—and in the case 
of the drama, this means that we must 
first learn to create theatre with the 
text, which is no small order and a very 
large question. And then we must pro- 
ceed to stage what we have read. 


Taste and judgment are, of course, 
relative, and there are limits to the 
catholicity we may expect even under 
economic and social conditions that 
would make the production of every 
kind of play possible. But it is essential 
to refrain from setting narrow bounds 
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to our taste, and from accepting defeat 
before we have been defeated. There is 


a mistrust of creativity in ruling out— 


the master plays of the past, even if it 
is folly to assume that every play once 
alive somewhere can be brought to life 
again everywhere. If it is true that the 
success of yesterday may be the failure 
of today, it is also true that the failure 
of today may be the success of tomorrow. 

We may fail indeed more from want 
of audacity than from want of caution. 
To be men and women of little faith is 
to cease being men and women of the 
theatre. 

With respect to dramatic literature, 
then, I would conclude by recommend- 
ing less certainty rather than more, less 
closing of the doors of judgment than 
opening of doors for hazard and dis- 
covery. I suspect, moreover, that the 
academic young among us need this ad- 
monition even more than the old, for if 
the latter have often been too infirm 
of judgment and too lax, the young 
today have tended to be too firm in 
judgment. I would recall, I hope not 
unfairly, that they had already drummed 
O’Neill out of the theatre a dozen years 
ago. 


This brings me to “Dramatic Criti- 
cism,” another subject with which we 
are expected to be concerned at this Con- 


vention. First and above all, a_ dis- 
tinction is needed. For the most part, 
the theatre of today is not directly con- 
cerned with dramatic criticism but with 
reviewerism, which is a practical, box- 
office consideration. It is noteworthy 
that the greatest sufferer from the news- 
paper strike in New York has been the 
New York theatre. The problem of re- 
viewerism, dutifully inspected and duti- 
fully laid aside after brief flurries of 
concern by producing managements, di- 
rectors, and playwrights, are familiar 
enough. For myself, I must register 
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scepticism. If reviewers have hurt the 
theatre, they have also helped it; The 
Glass Menagerie and A Member of the 
Wedding, for example, could never have 
succeeded without journalistic support. 
And if reviewers have hurt the theatre 
with unfavorable reviews, they have 
also hurt it with favorable ones. If the 
reviewers have possessed too much 
power, as is alleged, they also have 
possessed too little power—otherwise we 
would surely see fewer inept productions 
on Broadway. 

All suggested correctives for news- 
paper reviewing have been tried at one 
time or another, but without success. 
So long as tongues will wag and _ type- 
writers click, there will be no way of 
finding a solution for newspaper criti- 
cism. We shall have to rely upon the 
individual ability and taste of the re- 
viewer, the intelligence of his readers, 
and the willingness of the latter to pit 
their judgment against his. I would sug- 
gest that producers attend to their own 
business and let the reviewer attend to 
his. They should not expect perfect 
justice, and, above all, they should 
never try to outguess the reviewers—or, 
for that matter, the public. That way 
madness lies! 

There is of course such a thing too, 
as genuine dramatic criticism. It appears 
in books, periodicals, and, more rarely, 
also in newspapers. It has a long history 
that fascinates many of us, and some of 
us are indeed very much occupied with 
it as historians, teachers, and writers. 
Nevertheless, I doubt that the pure 
critic’s responses are necessarily more 
reliable than the pure journalist’s. A 
qualified endorsement is all that we 
may extend to dramatic criticism, which 
has been a maze of contradictions, half- 
truths, and, truths of limited applica- 
tion from Aristotle’s hamartia to Hegel’s 
dialectics of “two-rights-in-conflict,” to 
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the latest blueprints for drama or for 
tragedy. And the reason is obvious: the 
play as a work of art is an individual 
creation requiring individual assessment 
even when the playwright has made a 
commitment specific principles. 
Granting the unfortunate confusions of 
our times and of our theatre, I am never- 
theless unwilling to entrust dramatic 
criticism with the task of making the 
crooked paths straight. The results could 
just as well be the reverse of the ex- 
pected—the few remaining straight 
paths could be made crooked. 


Having gone thus far along the prim- 
rose path of relativism, I shall conclude 
with no greater trust in absolutes in the 
case of the “Path,” which designates the 
practice of the theatre on the Con- 
vention program, and the “Vision,” 
which designates our ideals and our ex- 
pectations for the theatre of the future. 
There is obviously no single way of 
writing, acting, directing, and designing 
that will ensure any order of success— 
except success in mediocrity. Our most 
sensible approach is to abide by our 
experience and belief that there is 
no single infallible way of producing 
any new or old play, although this does 
not exempt us from exercising judgment 
instead of lapsing into a passive impres- 
sionism. What should concern us most, 
I think, is the tendency to expect the- 
atrical salvation by stylization or style 
alone. You may arrive at the style that 
seems utterly right to you, and the 
results may be unfortunate. It is not the 
style, but the effectiveness of communi- 
cation through that particular style, 
that matters, and this result does not 
follow with mathematical certainty. 
And this brings us to the question of 
teaching dramatic art, for we often pre- 
sent principles with such an air of con- 
fidence in the classroom and in the text- 
book that we offer certainty for un- 
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certainty. We seem to be guaranteeing 
results it is impossible to guarantee be- 
cause of the many intra-personal and 
inter-personal complexities, the 
dividual and collective character of the 
cast, and the special circumstances that 
intervene between a plan and its ex- 
ecution. We speak and write as if we 
were promising complete solutions when 
we should give heed instead to Paul 
Valéry’s warning that ‘Every art can be 
learned, but not the whole of art.” 
After every last calculation has been 
made, in brief, the practice of the stage 
remains an adventure, a discovery, and 
an exploration. Even a stage setting, we 
surely know, is a variable thing. The 
stage set is dependent not only upon the 
light that strikes it and the action tran- 
spiring on the stage, but upon the very 
personality, not to mention the cos- 
tumes, of those who walk upon its 
boards. An ordinary drawing room 
could not have been ordinary when 
Eleanora Duse stood in it, whereas the 
loveliest setting may lose its loveliness 
when dolts instead of actors perform 
on it. 

As for so-called’ Vision, who can be 
against it? We all desire a theatre that 
will gratify the heart and satisfy the 
spirit, that will increase our under- 
standing and uplift our humanity. But 
how are we to agree upon Vision except 
in these general terms, which would 
still have to be translated into the 
specific terms of individual plays and 
stage productions in order to possess 
any force and meaning? This much is 
certain, we cannot depend upon agree- 
ment on objectives in a free society that 
would give us a uniform kind of the- 
atre even if uniformity were a quality 
to be desired rather than deplored. The 
dictatorship of any “idea of theatre,” 
even the worthiest, could indeed strangle 
creativeness far more easily than foster 
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it. We cannot expect one kind of the- 
atre for all kinds and conditions of men. 
We shall not, I trust, lapse into the error 
of postulating an eternal and inviolable 
theatre in a world of men who are 
neither eternal nor inviolable. 

It is sufficient to recognize the theatre 
as a humanistic enterprise, to know that 
it is made by men for men, and to call 
upon our human resources in the mak- 
ing and teaching of theatre rather than 
upon a narrow craft-interest. I am con- 
vinced of this—as who among us here is 
not! Goethe once declared, “Man muss 
etwas sein, um etwas zu machen.” It is 
surely true that in order to accomplish 
something, one must be something. We 
must also strive to make the stage in 
America a_ greater cultural force— 
through the creation of subsidized 
repertory, for example—and to teach 
the nation, the states, and the cities to 
support the theatre as a cultural in- 
stitution. But we must not inebriate 
ourselves with extravagant notions. The- 
atre should not be regarded as religion 
even in the lukewarm Arnoldian sense 
of “morality tinged with emotion,” lest 
we infect the stage with pretensions. 

Even the word philosophy seems to 
me to promise too much when applied 
to the stage, which has room for all 
competently expressed philosophies but 
has no exclusive philosophy of its own. 
An “imitation of life” is not philosophy. 
I would conclude, rather, that when we 
ask so much of the theatre we are only 
a few steps away from asking too little of 
it. When the stage fails to live up to an 
impossible demand, the inevitable dis- 
appointment leads us to downgrade the 
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theatre and prescribe only lowly enter- 
tainment for it. Dissatisfied with 
O'Neill, for example, we are apt to 
postulate musical comedy or French 
farce for a horizon. Starting with too 
much expectation, we may end up with 
too little. 

But now both my reservations and 
my time run out, and I observe that 
something quite familiar in the theatre 
has transpired—and perhaps you saw it 
happening, too. J seem to have organ- 
ized my chaos. My doubts and anxieties 
have justified rather than invalidated 
the program of inquiry initiated by our 
Program Chairman. The lack of certi- 
tude makes inquiry necessary, and the 
empirical character of dramatic art in- 
troduces_ precisely the subjects with 
which the convention will concern it- 
self—that is, with history, literature, 
criticism, acting, directing, playwriting, 
teaching, children’s and secondary school 
theatre, religious theatre, community 
theatre, musical theatre, and, may the 
ghost of Sophocles forgive us, television. 
If we are incapable—and I trust we are 
incapable—of organizing ourself into 
immobility, it does not follow that we 
must resign ourselves to _ indeter- 
minate flux and to directionless move- 
ment. And if we are disinclined to 
marry our minds to theoretical absolutes, 
it does not follow that we should not 
examine the premises upon which we 
act or might act. And whatever aims we 
set before us, our policy is surely going 
to be suggestive rather than prescriptive, 
and our maxim, should we need one, 
would remain “non vi, sed arte’—‘“not 
by force, but by art.” 
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“The drama,” says Gerald Brenan, “is 
perhaps the characteristic of 
Spanish literary forms. The quantity of 
life, poetry, action and humour poured 
out in its long stream of productions is 
without equal in any other literature.’” 
Agreed: the Spanish stage has an im- 


most 


pressive past. What of its present? How 


well has it been served by the so-called 
” which followed the 
and may now be 


“generation of 
“generation of ‘98,’ 
bringing its work to a close? During the 
last thirty years, how far has the Spanish 
stage continued to follow _ historic 
tendencies in matter and form? How far 
has it been affected by the impact of 
civil war, political censorship, foreign 
influences, and moving-picture and tele- 
vision techniques? 

The Spanish theatre has certain basic 
traditions. Its great interest is in man as 
an individual, not as a cog in society. 
It deals with his elemental passions, not 
with his mental and moral deviations. It 
has a fondness for national themes, 
drawn from its heroic past or inspired 
by its popular customs. It has greatly 
favored the poetic theatre, in prose and 
verse. It is not much concerned with the 
structure and total effect of a given 
play: it rather aims to provide a series 
of exciting moments, sometimes as un- 
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related as the six bulls that furnish the 
drama for an afternoon. Its great delight 
in language per se emerges in superb 
dialogue, often an end in itself, as in the 
work of Jacinto Benavente (1866-1954), 
who dominated the Spanish stage for 
twenty years and won a 1922 Nobel prize 
with a theatre of conversation. 

Any consideration of the twentieth- 
century Spanish theatre must also recall 
a Nobel prize-winner of 1904, José 
Echegaray, whose reign (from 1874 to 
1904) was even longer and more absolute 
than that of Benavente. His neo- 
romantic theatre, bursting with insol- 
uble dilemmas, crimes and horrors, has 
elicited from the critics an impressive 
array of adjectives: rhetorical, sensation- 
al, violent, hysterical, epileptic. Echega- 
ray himself said that he never went 
home in as peaceful a frame of mind as 
when he had left the stage strewn with 
corpses.? Actresses who took part in his 
plays habitually donned mourning for 
the last act and appeared in it even be- 
fore the final catastrophe.* Nevertheless 
his theatre flourished for thirty years in 
a tempest of polemics, diatribes, passions, 
enthusiasms, eulogies. It was discussed 
in the homes of rich and poor, in cafés, 
at bullfights, in the halls of Congress. 
Only one play of our time, to be noted 


2 Recuerdos (Madrid, 1917), I, 36. 
3 Emilia Pardo Bazan, Nuevo teatro critico 
(Madrid, 1891), I, 83. 
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later, has brought on anything like this 
delirium. 

The reaction against Echegaray, a 
powerful one, came soon after the open- 
ing of this century with the realistic 
comedy of Jacinto Benavente, Gregorio 
Martinez Sierra and the brothers Serafin 
and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. The in- 
genious wit of Benavente, the delicate 
sentiment of Martinez Sierra, and the 
photographic and phonographic genius 
of the Quinteros, produced some indu- 
bitable masterpieces like Los intereses 
creados (The Bonds of Interest), 1907; 
Cancién de cuna (Cradle Song), 1911; 
and Puebla de las Mujeres (The Women 
Have Their Way), 1912.4 However, as 
time went on, the work of these and 
other realists lost intensity and stature 
while it increased in volume. And the 
volume was considerable, even in a 
country whose playwrights are noted for 
the great amount (and uneven quality) 
of their production. Benavente alone 
habitually contributed two plays a year 
to the Spanish stage. During the 1952- 
1953 season, when he was eighty-seven, 
four new plays of his were produced in 
Madrid. Three more were produced dur- 
ing the 1953-1954 season, the last he 
lived to see. The public was not critical: 
it was satisfied to continue feeding on 
slices of Spanish life and contributing to 
the prosperity of the commercialized 
theatre that served them. The story of 
the attack on this theatre, which dates 
from 1927, is the story of the contem- 
porary Spanish stage. 

The year 1927 is significant in the 
history of contemporary Spanish lit- 
erature in general. It was the tercenten- 
ary of the death of the great poet Luis 
de Gongora (1561-1627), and a new gen- 
eration, inspired in part by his work, 
turned away from representational to 


4 Unless otherwise stated, the date assigned 
to a play is that of its first production. 
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“pure” and “dehumanized” art. The 
writers of the “generation of ’27’’ were 
not satisfied to give their readers the 
pleasure of identifying themselves with 
familiar loves, hates, joys and sorrows. 
They preferred to give them the delight 
of witnessing, and recognizing as art, 
acts of true creation, best achieved 
through metaphor and through the 
pirueta (pirouette), the utter absurdity 
which returns the spirit of childhood to 
an old world and replaces human pre- 
occupations by the joy of pure play. Ob- 
viously the theatre, which must deal 
with the common denominator, is the 
literary genre in which escape from the 
representational is most difficult. Even 
so, the Spanish dramatists of today often 
look over the surface of life to some- 
thing the other side of the word whose 
quality can only be expressed by met- 
aphor or pirouette. 

Heading the rebellion against the real- 
ism of the commercialized middle-class 
theatre were the great figures of Federico 
Garcia Lorca (1899-1936) and Alejandro 
Casona (1903—). Lorca died a victim of 
fascism during the Civil War. Casona’s 
political sympathies sent him to exile 
in Argentina. Their plays are not given 
in Spain. Sainz de Robles, in the eight 
volumes of his Teatro espanol (Madrid)° 


covering the seasons 1949-1955 through 
1956-1957 records no staging of a play 
by Casona; only one of a play by Lorca 
(La Casa de Bernarda Alba, given in 


1950 by an art theatre). 

It is interesting to note that both 
Lorca and Casona came exceptionally 
close to the Spanish earth through the 


5 This series is indispensable for the study 
of the contemporary Spanish theatre. The ed- 
itor publishes in each volume what he con- 
siders the five or six outstanding plays of the 
season, together with his comment on_ the 
season as a whole, autocriticism by the play- 
wrights, reviews of the plays, and a list, with 
places and dates, of the plays staged during the 
season in all of Spain. 
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same experiment of the Second Repub- 
lic, the creation of the Misiones Pedagog- 
icas, which toured the country between 
1931 and 1936, relieving the monotony 
of rural life by recalling to the forgotten 
people of the villages many aspects of 
the magnificent culture of their race. 
This was done, in part, by two travel- 
ling theatres with student actors. Lorca 
was the director of one; Casona, of the 
other. 

Lorca’s theatre, called La Barraca 
(The Cabin), toured many districts of 
northwestern, central, and southern 
Spain, giving performances in inns and 
public squares. Its repertory was derived 
almost entirely from the Spanish Golden 
Age theatre. Over and over it presented 
the best plays of Lope de Vega, Tirso de 
Molina and Pedro Calderén de la Barca. 
Lorca was deeply affected by the repeti- 
tion of these plays, especially the honor 
plays, and by observing the tragic res- 
onance of their themes in contemporary 
Spanish life. His own tragedies, Bodas 
de sangre (Blood Wedding), 1933; Yerma 
(Waste Land), 1934; La casa de Bernarda 
Alba (Bernarda Alba’s House), written 
in 1936, were inspired in large part by 
his experience with La Barraca. 

Casona organized and directed El Te- 
atro del Pueblo (The People’s Theatre), 
composed of some fifty students, who 
visited more than three hundred villages 
of central Spain. Its repertory was dif- 
ferent from that of La Barraca: it pre- 
sented fewer Golden Age dramas and 
more short, humorous plays depicting 
popular types. For this theatre Casona 
wrote, among other things, adaptations 
of scenes from the Quijote and from the 
famous book of medieval tales, El conde 
Lucanor. His play Nuestra Natacha (Our 
Natacha), 1936, depicts his student play- 
ers in action. He said of the Teatro del 
Pueblo: “It I ever did a thing to be 
proud of, it was that; if I ever learned 
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anything worth while about people and 
stage, I learned it there.’ 


Lorca is too well known to need much 
comment here. His theatre is available 
in English translation, and a great deal 
has been written in English about him 
and his work. He was always a poet, and 
there came a time when he wanted to be 
a playwright as well: he had something 
urgent to say, not only to those who 
read his poems and attended his puppet 
theatre, but to everyone. He longed to 
bring to the Spanish stage elemental 
characters in whom “flesh was a tree, and 
instinct a hurricane.” He wanted to say 
that Spanish life was unjust and cruel, 
most of all to women, victims of age- 
old fanaticisms. In a desperate effort to 
reach a public dulled by middle-class 
realism, he wrote La casa de Bernarda 
Alba in prose, insisting that it was not 
a poetic play but a photographic docu- 
ment. Whatever he wrote, in prose or 
verse, was poetry, and the poetry of 
popular inspiration was the new life that 
he breathed into the Spanish stage. 

Alejandro Casona (Alejandro Rodri- 
guez Alvarez) took his pen name from 
that of his family home, La Casona (The 
Big House), in a village of northern 
Spain—a setting that he used in La 
Dama del Alba (The Lady of the Dawn), 
1944, though in general his plays are 
as universal in background and in 
thought as Lorca’s are Spanish. Casona’s 
parents were teachers; he himself was 
first a teacher (in the Teatro del Pueblo 
he only widened his classroom) and his 
work reflects the characteristic optimism 
of the teacher, who expects problems to 
be solved. 

What distinguishes Casona most sharp- 
ly from his predecessors is his belief in 
fantasy as the second—and more pre- 
cious—reality of life. For him, the seen 


6 Retablo jovial (Buenos Aires, 1949), 10. 
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and the unseen world constantly over- 
lap. Sometimes he pushes fantasy to 
the edge of unreality in a character or 
a situation which is later seen to be just 
within the realm of possibility. The 
ghost and the siren of La strena varada 
(Stren Washed Ashore), 1934, prove to 
be two unfortunate people who are play- 
ing parts assigned them by the extrav- 
agant imagination of their host. The 
initial pirouetting of Los drboles mueren 
de pie (Trees Die Standing), 1949, has a 
logical, if extraordinary, explanation. 
When Casona does present supernat- 
ural characters, they appear human. 
No one who has read La Dama del 
Alba can forget the calm, compas- 
sionate lady who is really Death. The 
Devil, whose role in literature was the 
subject of Casona’s doctoral dissertation, 
appears in Otra vez el Diablo (The 
Devil Again), 1935, and La barca sin 
pescador (The Boat without a Fisher- 
man), 1945, as a tired sophisticate, work- 
ing under compulsion, weary of bestow- 
ing love, youth, and wealth in exchange 
for souls not worth a nickel. 

What Benavente was to the play- 
wrights of the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, Casona is to those who are writing 
today. His blending of realism and fan- 
tasy is fundamental in the work of Joa- 
quin Calvo Sotelo, José Lépez Rubio, 
Antonio Buero Vallejo and Miguel Mi- 
hura, the outstanding figures in the con- 
temporary theatre of Spain. To be sure, 
other influences have been brought to 
bear upon them. They have read, trans- 
lated and produced plays of other coun- 
tries, including our own. Between 1949 
and 1956 the Spanish stage gave, in 
translation, two plays each by William 
Saroyan, Thornton Wilder and Ten- 
nessee Williams; five, by Eugene O'Neill. 
French playwrights were also well repre- 
sented: Paul Claudel and Henri de 
Montherlant, by two plays each; Jean 
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Anouilh, by ten. The cinema has had 
its effect: Spanish playwrights have writ- 
ten for and directed motion pictures in 
Spain, Hollywood and elsewhere. 

The Spanish dramatists of today still 
have to struggle against public apathy 
and the vulgarity of the commercial 
theatre, but they are not without en- 
couragement. Madrid now has two sub- 
sidized state theatres: the Espanol and 
the Maria Guerrero. Both produce plays 
from which the commercial theatre 
would recoil. There are many theatrical 
prizes: the best of them, the Lope de 
Vega prize, assures the winner a de luxe 
production of his play in the Maria 
Guerrero or the Espajiol. 

Of the four outstanding playwrights 
mentioned above, Joaquin Calvo Sotelo 
(1905—) is the one whose theatre is most 
nearly related to the realistic theatre of 
the preceding period; it is also the one 
most solidly rooted in Spain. His first 
success, Plaza de Oriente (1947), is an 
episodic use of a national theme: it in- 
terrelates the history of Spain between 
1886 and 1931 with the life of an aristo- 
cratic family. La visita que no toco el 
timbre (The Visitor Who Didn’t Ring 
the Bell), 1950, in which two bachelor 
brothers of contrasting personalities find 
a baby at their door, is sustained almost 
entirely by dialogue whose humor and 
humanity are Spanish through and 
through. La muralla (The Wall), 1954, 
far more tightly plotted, has made the- 
atrical history: no play since the days of 
Echegaray has been so often produced, 
so hotly debated. Its theme is similar to 
that of Echegaray’s O locura o santidad 
(Madam or Saint), 1877. In both dramas, 
the head of a family decides to give up 
wealth wrongfully acquired. This de- 
cision, if adhered to, will thwart his 
daughter’s marriage and leave his family 
in poverty. He never falters: his struggle 
is not with himself but with his family, 
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which stands like a wall between him 
and the fulfillment of his purpose. The 
remarkable thing about La muralla is 
not the fine characterization and humor 
typical of Calvo Sotelo but its ability 
to arouse a passionate interest compar- 
able only to that once aroused by the 
work of Echegaray. “No play ever given 
in Spain has provoked so many articles, 
letters to the editor, replies and counter- 
replies. There is no literary gathering, 
football game or bullfight in which the 
case of don Jorge (the hero of La mural- 
la) is not discussed.”"* 

José Lépez Rubio (1g03—), like Ca- 
sona, creates fantastic situations which 
may or may not step beyond reality. 
They are, however, so shaped from hu- 
man impulses and developed with such 
naturalness and humor that, after the 
moment needed for accepting a startling 
premise, the audience can abandon itself 
to unquestioning enjoyment. A man and 
his conscience appear as separate people 
(De la noche a la maniana).* Two elderly 
people insist upon being treated as if 
they were invisible (Celos del aire).® In 
In La otra orilla (The Other Side), 
1955, three men and a woman who have 
just met a violent death linger at the 
scene a while, talk to each other, witness 
the disillusioning behavior of their sur- 
vivors. The dialogue of La otra orilla, 
like most of Lépez Rubio’s, is witty, 
sophisticated, often malicious; human 
nature is viewed with a cynical eye; yet 
the play, like Our Town of Thornton 
Wilder, with which it invites some com- 
parison, ends with a poetic affirmation of 
life and love. 

Antonio Buero Vallejo (1916—) is the 


7 Rafael Vazquez Zamora in Insula (May 15, 
1955), 12. 

8 Overnight (1929), written in collaboration 
with Eduardo Ugarte. 

9 Jealous of the Air (1950). The title is part 
of a line from Calderén meaning “it is fatal to 
be jealous, even of the air.” 
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tragedian of contemporary Spain. He 
began as a painter, but the Civil War 
and six subsequent years of prison inter- 
rupted that career and turned his 
thoughts to the stage. His second play, 
Historia de una escalera (Story of a Stair- 
way), was awarded the Lope de Vega 
prize, produced in the Espanol (1949), 
and made him famous overnight. It is the 
story of four families that live on the 
same floor of a lower-class apartment 
house. From their frequent meetings on 
the stairway, during the twenty-eight 
years covered by the action, there result 
friendships, engagements, marriages, 
conflicts of all sorts. The tragedy of the 
play derives, not from any single event, 
but from the totality of an existence 
which, for all the illusions of youth, is 
condemned to an inescapable and never- 
ending round. En la ardiente oscuridad 
(In the Burning Darkness) was written 
in 1946, before Historia de una escalera, 
but it was staged a year later. Its scene is 
a school for the bling, and it depicts 
with great intensity the bitter conflict 
between the many students who are re- 
signed to their dark fate and the one 
who struggles against it. Besides these 
and other realistic plays—Madrugada 
(Dawn), 1954; Hoy es fiesta (Today Is 
Fiesta), 1956—Buero Vallejo has written 
some plays heavy with fantasy and 
symbolism which have had less success. 
However his theatre continues to arouse 
great interest, and his openings are 
awaited with special anticipation. 
What Buero Vallejo is to tragedy, 
Miguel Mihura (1909—) is to comedy. 
Mihura’s literary line of descent passes 
through Carlos Arniches (1866-1943), 
Pedro Munoz Seca (1881-1936) and 
Enrique Jardiel Poncela (1901-1952), 
the dominant figures in the humorous 
theatre of the twentieth century. Their 
humor varied greatly in character and 
purpose. Arniches excelled in the some- 
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what stylized presentation of the lower- 
class types known as chulos. Munoz 
Seca developed what was known as the 
astracén, a conglomeration of ridiculous 
characters, situations, jokes, puns—any- 
thing for a laugh. Jardiel Poncela used 
humor for the most part as an adjunct 
to the presentation of a grotesque and 
dehumanized world, peopled by char- 
acters about as moving as the characters 
in science fiction. 

This world is sometimes glimpsed in 
Mihura’s work, but it usually serves as 
a background for human beings who 
both amuse us and cause us concern. 
Jardiel Poncela’s Angelina o el honor 
de un brigadier (1934) and Mihura’s 
Sublime decistén! (1955) are both cari- 
catures of nineteenth-century Spanish 
life, but the first does not go beyond 
caricature, while the second presents 
people who are at once funny and 
pathetic. Mihura’s first and best known 


play, Tres sombreros de copa (Three 
Top-Hats), written in 1932, published 
in 1947, first staged in 1952, has as its 
central figures a young man who does 
not know why he is getting married and 
a show girl who does not know what is 
to become of her. They meet under 
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fantastic circumstances, in a whirl of 
mad characters, yet the pathos of their 
lives emerges as a poignant reality. 

The contemporary Spanish theatre 
owes mainly to Lorca the breath of 
poetry that may at any moment inform 
its most realistic scene, its most common- 
place character. One feels this oftenest 
in the tragedies of Buero Vallejo. His 
sense of the individual as part of a com- 
munal personality (Historia de una 
escalera, Hoy es fiesta) also relates him 
to Lorca and, through Lorca, to Lope 
de Vega. The fantasy that pervades his 
work and that of the other dramatists 
now writing in Spain (the most obvious 
sign of their break with pre-1927 realism) 
stems in large part from Casona. It is 
enriched and humanized, especially in 
Calvo Sotelo, Lopez Rubio and Mihura, 
by an abundance of the Spanish humor 
that the world knows through Cervantes. 
The Spanish theatre of today seems un- 
aware of the political and social prob- 
lems that darken these inclement times. 
Its vitality derives, as the vitality of the 
Spanish theatre has always derived, from 
its perennial interest in individual hu- 
man beings and their basic relationships 
to each other. 
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Gian-Carle Menotti is a new sort of 
phenomenon in the theatre. He regards 
himself as an opera composer, but he is 
also a librettist and a director, and to 
some hopeful souls the harbinger of a 
new era on Broadway. His works ful- 
fill neither the requirements of opera 
nor those of drama, but no-one denies 
that almost all of them are tremendously 
effective, no matter which label applies. 

What for lack of a better word I will 
term Menotti’s ‘form’ deserves a more 
extended explanation. Appearing first 
with The Medium in 1946, this ‘form,’ 
something between opera and drama 
rather than strictly one or the other, 
derives from his insistence on writing 
both words and music for his works, 
with a view of directing the product 
himself. During the intermission of a 
performance of The Consul a woman 
told one of the producers: “It is touch- 
ing and beautiful. . . . Gosh, and I was 
afraid it was going to be an opera!””? 
Menotti’s works are just that—touching 
and beautiful, charming, dramatic, and 
above all effective—but are they operas? 
The answer can only be ‘yes, but some- 
thing more.’ It is not simply the music, 
as in the case of most operas, which 
‘sells’ his works on the stage, nor is it 
Meredith Lillich is at present working toward 
a degree in Dramatic Art at Columbia Univer- 
ae Howard Taubman, “Proving opera can be 


modern,” New York Times Magazine, Mar. 19, 
1950, p. 26. 
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the melodramatic stories he weds to his 
often dramatic and Italianate scoring; 
it is the theatrically workable combina- 
tion which is his most individual gift, 
the merged theatrical product which is 
greater than the sum of the two. He be- 
lieves that his aim, theatrical effective- 
ness, is an end which justifies any means, 
musical, literary, or otherwise. For this 
reason his works, particularly in orig- 
inal production but to a great extent in 
any staging, exhibit a unity which is the 
result of this complete responsibility and 
is quite divorced from opera production. 
Taken separately, Menotti’s music 
and his plots often do not stand up well 
under surveillance, but strangely enough 
it is usually the non-musicians who wish 
him to give up music and the non-dram- 
atists who would like to see him team up 
with a better playwright. After the pre- 
miere of The Saint of Bleecker Street, 
The Saturday Review's music critic an- 
nounced that the time had come for 
Menotti the composer to find a better 
librettist,? while a columnist for Theatre 
Arts exclaimed with equally ringing 
tones: 
He is magnificent as an inventor of plots and 
situations. He is the best libretto writer this 


country has ever produced. . . . What Menotti 
needs is a Verdi.* 


2Irving Kolodin, “From Amelia to The 
Saint,” Saturday Review, Jan. 29, 1955, Pp. 39- 
3 Maurice Zolotow, Theatre Arts, Mar. 1955, 
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It would perhaps be well to examine his 
music and libretti, then, separately. 


In his role as librettist Menotti is a 
master. A librettist, it must be under- 
stood, is not a playwright; a librettist 
invents plots and situations and presents 
them in concise but singable language, 
the poetic and psychological subtleties 
of which will be supplied by the music. 
As Winthrop Sargeant stated so aptly: 
“. . . The art of operatic composition 
(does not) consist of pouring gravy over 
a dumpling, and... as long as the gravy 
is good the dumpling doesn’t matter.’ 
The dumpling, rather, is the basic form 
which governs which way the gravy will 
trickle. Menotti’s success in the archi- 
tecture of dumplings is due largely to 
his fertile dramatic imagination, but it 
also profits from his knowledge of the 
gravymaker’s problems. He himself also 
gives credit to the fact that in English, 
his second language, even commonplaces 
have the sort of exotic tang which ‘an- 
diamo’ (let’s go) seems to have to the 
American.® 


Menotti’s serious libretti, as is well 

known, often specialize in blood, love, 
hate, violence, and death. This is not 
because he thinks only along these lines 
—he has also written fantasy and farce 
—but because he believes that music 
demands this extra dimension. 
To criticize a theatre piece as too theatrical is as 
senseless as to criticize a piece of music for be- 
ing too musical... . / As long as the dramatist 
creates within [the area of illusion he has 
created] . . . , almost no action on the stage is 
too violent or implausible. . . . Modern 
dramatists are much too timid about ‘theatre,’ 
and such timidity is fatal to an opera com- 
poser. .. 6 


4Winthrop Sargeant, New Yorker, Jan. 22, 
1955» P- 77- 

5 Taubman, op. cit., p. 28. 

6Gian-Carlo Menotti, “Notes on opera as 
‘basic theatre,’ New York Times Magazine, 


Jan. 2, 1955, p. 11. 
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The success of this interrelation of the 
two elements, the text supplying a dra- 
matic skeleton which the music then 
clothes in nerves and flesh, is the mark 
of a good libretto. Observes Menotti: 
There is no such thing as a good or bad 
libretto per se. A good libretto is nothing but 
one which inspires a composer to write good 
music. Gétterdimmerung would have been a 
bad libretto indeed for Puccini, and I can 
imagine nothing more disastrous than Wagner's 
deciding to set Madame Butterfly to music... . 
I have often been accused of writing good 
libretti and mediocre music, but I maintain 
that my libretti become alive ... only through 
my music.7 


I 


In speaking of music per se, “Puccini 
is as standard in a discussion of 
Menotti as Wilde in a discussion of 
Coward.”® His scores are eclectic, in the 
sense that they contain nothing tech- 
nically new. If his melody resembles 
Puccini in its appeal, his recitative stems 
from Debussy and his orchestral scor- 
ing from Richard Strauss, at times Stra- 
vinsky, and more recently, the Italian 
Renaissance composer Montiverdi. He 
himself considers Moussorgsky _ his 
model. He seldom strays far from the 
original tonality, using modern disso- 
nance as a superficial icing on his tra- 
ditional cake; Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, 
now thirty years old, moved operatic 
writing miles beyond any point Menotti 
is likely to reach in his lifetime.*® But 
while Berg was writing opera, Menotti, 
in spite of his own statements to the 
contrary, is writing theatre music; he 
believes that, like good dramatic writ- 
ing, good dramatic music must have 
clarity and directness in order to com- 


7 Ibid., pp. 11, 23. 

8Irving Kolodin, Saturday Review, Jan. 8, 
1955, p. 28. 

9“Composer on Broadway,” Time, May 1, 


1950, p. 68. 
10 Tbid., p. 69. 
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municate immediately, and he is willing 
to use any means at his command to 
achieve his communicability. His scores 
are therefore “in turn sentimental, 
sophisticated, stark and powerful, [but] 
always apt and unpretentious.”*! He 
answers the accusation of sentimentality 
thus: 

. Well, all right, why not be sentimental 
sometimes? . . . Sophistication per se is the 
antithesis of music. Music can express only 
fundamental, immediate emotion. You 
can’t set Noel Coward’s plays to music. You 
have to be very clear and extremely sincere.12 


Irving Kolodin has justified the final 
product thus: 

Those who disparage Menotti for not writing 
modern music should at least honor him for 
writing what is undubitably music. He may be 
reaping the past rather than sowing the future, 
but his shoot, however slender, puts out leaves 
and bears fruit.13 


II 

Let us now examine Menotti’s suc- 
cess in welding libretto and music in 
all his major works since The Medium. 
The Medium tells the grisly story of an 
old spiritualist who is finally unnerved 
and driven to murder by the deceptions 
which are her trade. Unlike the review- 
ers, who describe this first work in the 
‘form’ variously as an opera, a music 
drama, and a theatre piece with music, 
Menotti himself labeled it a tragedy in 
two acts, “the tragedy of a woman 
caught between two worlds, a world of 
reality which she cannot wholly compre- 
hend and a supernatural world she can- 
not wholly believe.”** The original idea 
for the plot came from the composer’s 
1937 friendship with a Dutch baroness, 


11 Ibid., p. 68. 


12 Winthrop Sargeant, “Wizard of the opera,” 
Life, May 1, 1950, p. 90. 


13 Irving Kolodin, Saturday Review, Apr. 26, 


1952, P. 30. 
14 Arthur Todd, Theatre Arts, June, 1952, p. 
6. 
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who, it seems, spent an hour each eve- 
ning in her private chapel ‘talking’ with 
her deceased daughter. Menotti, im- 
pressed with her faith, has stated about 
his opera: “Skepticism is a barren thing 
compared to faith. I try to show this in 
the opera. I was shocked to see it labeled 
a killer-diller. It’s meant to be a phil- 
osophical play.’?5 But Menotti’s libret- 
to fails to strengthen this philosophical 
basis by a necessarily distinguished lit- 
erary style. Lacking the literary charac- 
terization necessary to build its central 
figure into tragic stature, Menotti’s 
‘tragedy’ therefore becomes, in dramatic 
terms, “frankly . . . a melodrama for 
melodrama’s sake.”*6 No one has ever 
doubted, however, that this ‘melodrama’ 
was theatrically effective. 

On the subject of the music alone, 
opinion was divided, but music critics, 
especially when judging the score from 
recordings without the distraction of 
the visual element, have generally voted 
favorably. As in his earlier works and 
some of the later ones, Menotti scored 
The Medium for an economical cham- 
ber orchestra of only twelve instruments 
and percussion. The opera has a singing 
cast of just five, only the title role re- 
quiring a contralto of necessarily pro- 
fessional stature. The composition ex- 
hibits strikingly both Menottian traits: 
melody and a theatrical affection for 
“overtones of mystery, Freud and the 
Grand Guignol.”*7 Melody, at least, 
exists, if anything in superabundance. 
Indeed, Menotti has been criticized for 
overdoing his lyricism, especially in the 
matter-of-fact dialogue,’® to the detri- 
ment of climactic intensity. That this 


15 New Yorker, June 7, 1947, p. 23- 

16 John Mason Brown, Saturday Review of 
Literature, Apr. 22, 1950, p. 28. 

17 Olin Downes, New York Times, quoted in 
John Mason Brown, Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, May 31, 1947, p. 23. 

18 Robert A. Simon, New Yorker, May 18, 
1946, p. 96. 
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sort of melody is or is not the special 
province of opera is of course a question 
open to general disagreement even 
among musicians. Voting ‘yes’ are those 
who consider melody as an important 
unexpendable element of musical crea- 
tion, especially for the human voice 
where the range and technical capabil- 
are limited 
power more direct. Voting ‘no’ are those 
who regard the dramatic use of melody 
as more specifically linked with the 
school of Puccini and latter-day Italians 
such as Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and 
Wolf-Ferarri, and therefore consider its 
use in the twentieth century necessarily 


ities and the expressive 


derivative. Such critics are usually in- 
strumentalists at heart, trying to force 
the human voice into a pattern precon- 
ceived by the behavior of oboe, organ, or 
orchestra. This is as useless as making 
actors speak in numbers. 

Having tentatively entered the Broad- 
way lists with The Medium, Menotti 
produced The Consul in 1950, establish- 
ing himself permanently on the New 
York scene. This second attempt in the 
new ‘form’ was successful enough to win 
him his first Pulitzer Prize. Called by 
Menotti ‘ 
the work tells a story of intense pathos 


‘a drama of human despair”? 
which, “though a work of art, .. . has 
about it all the unchallengeable qual- 
ities of a documentary.”?° The Consul 
of a post war European country is the 
unseen symbol of hope to the heroine, 
trying to obtain a visa to join her re- 
sistance-leader husband. Thwarted by 
red tape, she sees her baby and_ her 
mother die, and as her frantic husband 
is about to risk a return she _ herself 
turns on the gas as a final fruitless sac- 
rifice. From familiar facts as found in 
current newspaper and radio accounts, 
Menotti outlined a generalized tragedy, 


19 Todd, op. cit., p. 6. 
20 Brown, 1950, p. 30. 
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coloring in specific details only as they 
refer to universal human frustration and 
oppression. 

In spite of its emotional effect, Menot- 
ti’s libretto could not stand alone as 
drama. It has been criticized as primitive 
in construction and ideology,** and “‘its 
language is . . . of pulp-magazine vari- 
ety.”"** In spite of such flaws, this story 
of human beings “caught between red 
tape and secret police’** has The Me- 
dium’s emotional intensity plus a nobler 
and more immediate theme. This almost 
journalistic immediacy enabled Menotti 
to further develop his rather individual 
taste for theatrical, melodramatic effects, 
first seen in the former work. One of 
the most successful of these devices was 
the use of a sentimental recording, the 
sound flowing out over an empty stage, 
to open Acts I and II.** Such devices, 
coupled with the music, so admirably 
support the sometimes banal libretto 
that “any questioning of the evening's 
dramatic powers is academic, to put it 
mildly.’’* 

The libretto is not, however, all banal- 
ity. The characterization of the people 
involved in this “pathetic, desperate 
waiting game’’** is varied and skillful. 
The suave magician, the elegant lady, 
the aging gentleman, the refugee woman- 
without-a-country, the Italian peasant 
woman—‘the types are plain, but al- 
legory has been a respected technique 
from Pilgrim’s Progress to the present.’’?7 
The dehumanized secretary is the most 
brilliant portrait. John Mason Brown 


21 Harold Clurman, New Republic, Apr. 10, 
1950, p. 22. 

22 Brown, 1950, p. 28. 

23“Red tape,” Time, Mar. 27, 1950, p. 42. 

24 Robert Sabin, “Menotti’s The Consul begins 
New York run on Broadway,” Musical America, 
Mar. 15, 1950, p. 7. 

25 Brown, 1950, p. 28. 

26 William Henry Beyer, School and Society, 
Sept. 16, 1950, p. 183. 

27 Irving Kolodin, Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, Mar. 25, 1950, p. 62. 
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analyzed the molding of her character 
in the following manner: 

Catastrophe is a food which [the human mind] 
can digest only in small portions . . . a child 
dying of cancer, a monarch beheaded, or a 
celebrity killed in an accident. . . . The intelli- 
gence is numbed . . . by the enormity of the 
toll [of mass tragedy]. . . . Her responses have 
become institutionalized. . . . The irony of her 
situation is that her hope for sanity lies in 
falling back . . . upon those very forms . 
which torture the people to whom these papers 
represent passports to security and happiness.28 


Thus Menotti creates an important 
irony: not only the secret police play 
the villain in his piece, but also those 
who do not mean to be villainous at all 
—the secretary, the unseen Consul, and 
bureaucracy itself. Menotti has also 
achieved a brilliant contrast between the 
pressure of the suffering group on the 
secretary and the illustrations of each 
individual tormented soul in the group. 
That through these individual cases he 
has provided himself with an oppor- 
tunity for musical variety no one will 
deny; at the same time each case em- 
broiders on his main theme, stating it, 
restating it, and insisting upon it, so 
that his work “has the relentless drive 
of Greek tragedy.’”** 

Menotti so weds his music to his li- 
bretto that he has been accused by some 
of placing the story first and therefore 
of writing music which “lacks any iden- 
tifying musical style,’ music which has 
no independent existence but “merely 
adds the emotional color which the po- 
etry or the verbal eloquence of a tragedy 
would supply.’*! This is true to the 
extent that he allows the story and not 
the music to ‘lead.’ The fact is that 

28 Brown, 1950, pp. 29-30. His analysis con- 
tinues in paraphrases. 

29 Miles Kastendieck, Christian Science Moni- 
tor Magazine, Mar. 25, 1950, p. 5- 

30 Douglas Watt, New Yorker, Mar. 25, 1950, 

oon Wood Krutch, Nation, Apr. 1, 
P. 305. 
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Menotti does not write 100% ot the 
score with the intention of producing 
beautiful music; the intention is, a fair 
percentage of the time, to produce mu- 
sic effective in its context. Menotti’s 
music strives not so much to be beauti- 
ful as to establish mood and underline 
character. If one understands this tech- 
nique and this aim, the relevance of 
much of the score falls into place. 

Menotti’s score for The Consul shows 
influences of many composers; as in the 
case of The Medium, Puccini, also Mous- 
sorgsky and Stravinsky, as well as Strauss 
and Debussy.*? From these sources he 
has molded his own personal combina- 
tion of dissonant harmony full of tricky 
modulations, sweeping Italianate melody 
and skillful if not always refined orches- 
tration. In attempting to score for a 
small, economically feasible, chamber 
orchestra (only twenty-five pieces), 
Menotti sometimes had to scrimp on his 
effects. This limitation caused thinness 
in the ‘scary’ music and the strongly 
visual ballroom scene, but, on the other 
hand, it contributed to the musical de- 
velopment of his strikingly expressive 
recitative. It is melodic and uncompli- 
cated, as befits human utterance. 

The impact of The Consul on Broad- 
way produced great expectations, argu- 
ments, and disagreements concerning its 
place on the theatrical scene and its pos- 
sible influence on future productions. It 
has too much emphasis on theatrical de- 
vices and action and not enough on 
music to be a really successful opera. It 
has much too much emphasis on music 
to be a ‘drama.’ To call it a ‘musical,’ 
as the Drama Critics Circle finally did, 
is to evade the issue. I have simply re- 
ferred to it as Menotti’s ‘form.’ 

After the emotional pyrotechnics of 
The Medium and The Consul, Menotti 


82 Edward Lockspeier, Musical America, Apr. 
1, 1951, p. 
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was ready for a musical and dramatic 
change of pace. In his little Christmas 
opera, Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
which was premiered on TV on Christ- 
mas Eve of 1951, the ‘form’ is applied 
to material suitable for an English chil- 
dren’s Christmas pantomime. This child- 
like tale was suggested to Menotti while 
looking at the Hieronymus Bosch Ador- 
ation of the Magi in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Menotti recalled a dream he 
used to have as a child about the three 
kings visiting his home, and remembered 
that his brother always insisted that one 
was slightly deaf. He then set about 
writing his story from the child’s point 
of view, “with no attempt at historical 
validity, but rather with poetical anach- 
ronism as it might be seen by a Dutch 
or Italian primitive.’’** 

He thus made the mother overly se- 
vere, gave the magi distinct personalities 
(Melchior, priestliness; Balthazar, flam- 
boyance; and Caspar, deafness and sil- 
liness), and etched the story in broad 
and simple lines. But once again the 
whole is more than the sum of its parts, 
for in the course of this simple story, he 
had “many penetrating and daring 
things to say about poverty, evil, wealth, 
fear, release from fear, and the divinity 
of the individual.’** His simplicity is 
therefore only superficial. 

Amahl is a story for everyone: a crip- 
pled boy, a poor desperate young 
mother, the Oriental luxuriousness of 
the kings, a simple pure shepherds’ 
dance, even a miracle. Happily, Menot- 
ti does not sentimentalize more than 
the material can bear. He achieves this 
reserve by a concentration on what pass 
for factual details; for example, Amahl’s 
mother cautioning him to wash his ears, 


33 Quaintance Eaton, “New Menotti TV opera 
has premiere on Christmas eve,” Musical Amer- 
ica, Jan. 1, 1952, p. 3. 

34 Philip Hamburger, New Yorker, Jan. 5, 
1952, P- 
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Amahl’s lying, his questioning of the 
kings, and the shepherds singing of 
children with mumps, goat-cheese and 
walnuts, figs and cucumbers. 

The score maintains a similar reserve, 

possibly because of the limitations of 
the length, the medium for which it 
was intended, and the capabilities of 
a boy soprano. In composing for a boy 
Menotti could have simplified the whole 
vocal score or made the boy’s part easy 
and the others more difficult, but he 
chose instead to compromise, making 
the boy’s part somewhat challenging and 
the others much less so. Partly because 
of this additional required care, the 
score he produced is a little gem. As 
Irving Kolodin, music critic for the Sat- 
urday Review, has stated: 
Musically it is his most accomplished score, in 
the sense that it makes few false moves, fol- 
lows no blind alleys, shows an almost masterful 
concentration on essentials.35 


The orchestral writing is delicate, yet 
effective, and the recitative is fluid and 
singable. There are a few attractive set 
pieces: examples include an a-capella 
chorus and a fine section of ballet music. 
The whole is in length and proportion a 
perfect adaptation to TV and has proved 
just as adaptable for amateur theatrical 
groups. If there is a fault, it would be 
that the shepherds’ dance lasts too long 
in proportion to the length of the opera 
and its own importance in carrying for- 
ward the action. This would be a fault 
in theory only, however, as this dance 
contributes much spirit and color to 
the opera. 

Menotti has purposely employed in 
the score the musical devices of folk 
music or Christmas carols. The super- 
ficial flavor of contemporary harmony, 
therefore, only adds a gloss to a much 
older harmonic structure. The pastoral 


85 Irving Kolodin, Saturday Review, Jan. 12, 
1952, Pp. 30. 
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piping tune for oboe which frames the 
opera, for example, is oriental in nature, 
and the song of the Kings about the 
Child uses an old mode common in Jew- 
ish music.**® The Puccini influence oc- 
curs in Amahl, as in previous Menotti 
scores, especially in the lush melody of 
the ‘Child theme’ (which opens the op- 
era and later appears in Melchior’s cli- 
mactic arietta) and the dramatics of 
the mother’s great aria, but it is gen- 
erally less noticeable here than in any 
of his previous works. 

Amahl, with its appealing story, first 
rate score, and theatrically workable, 
small cast, chorus and chamber orches- 
tra, is probably the example par excel- 
lence of Menotti’s ‘form’—not an opera 
in the usual sense of the term, not a 
drama certainly, but an extremely clever 
and effective theatrical combination 
adaptable to any stage from Broadway 
to the YMCA. The wonderful point 
about this little work is that it is diffi- 
cult to spoil its charm, if not impossible. 
It is “now ...as much a part of Christ- 
mas as ribbon candy and _ Dickens’ 
Scrooge.’’87 

With The Saint of Bleecker Street, 
Menotti returned with a vengeance to 
the task of writing serious music drama. 
It is his first step outside the circle of 
small chamber works:** it is scored for 
fifty-six piece orchestra, a large chorus, 
a cast of professional operatic calibre, 
and it takes place in three acts (five 
scenes) requiring four separate sets. 
Theatrically and musically his most 
ambitious work, it repeated The Con- 


36 Henry Cowell, Musical Quarterly, Apr., 


1952, P. 297- 

37 “There were three kings,” Colliers, Dec. 27, 
1952, P. 52. 

38 The Island God, Menotti’s third work and 
his first attempt to write opera seria, was not 
scored as a ‘chamber work’ either, but it had 
only one act and only four characters. Premiered 
at the Metropolitan Opera on February 20, 
1942, it ran only three more performances be- 
fore it was laid to eternal rest. 
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sul’s success by winning the Pulitzer 
Prize and New York Drama Critics’ Cir- 
cle Award as ‘best musical’ of 1954-55. 
The ‘form’ is evident in parts of this 
work, but without one of its most im- 
portant and hitherto striking elements 
—theatrical practicability. Although 
premiered on Broadway, the score is too 
difficult, the orchestra and chorus too 
large, and the production with its four 
sets too complicated and expensive for 
any place but an opera house. 


The story takes place in New York’s 
‘Little Italy,’ a particularly happy set- 
ting for musical elaboration. It concerns 
the triangle of a local ‘saint’ who has an 
annual vision on Good Friday, her bitter 
and materialistic brother, and his pas- 
sionate mistress, with overtones of in- 
cest, murder, gang violence and reli- 
gious fanaticism. At the final curtain 
“eternity wins out over fraternity... 


The germ of this fullblooded story of 
love, hate, faith, jealousy, and death 
came from Menotti’s own experience: 
as a child of four his own crippled leg 
was cured when a nurse took him to a 
shrine; yet he is a skeptic at present and 
has left the Catholic Church. In the 
conflict of faith and reason presented in 
The Saint, part of its theatrical weak- 
ness lies in the fact that Menotti pur- 
posely left the question open. In fact 
he believes this conflict to be a modern 
Italian trait: “We are all rebels, and 
yet we wear a cross hidden under our 
. . I offer no solutions. I am 
satisfied if I create strong emo- 
tions.”*° His producer, Chandler Cowles, 
offered the following suggestion: “Un- 
doubtedly the hero of the opera is each 
one of us whom Menotti has separated 
into two characters for the purposes of 


89 Kolodin, Jan. 8, 1955, p. 28. 
40“Successful Saint,” Time, Jan. 10, 1955, 
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the stage.’*? That such symbolism, con- 
scious or unconscious, is not the most 
sound basis for Menotti’s style of theatre 
realism is obvious. Maurice Zolotow in 
Theatre Arts summarized the problem: 
He is not so sure of his theme as he was in The 
Consul, in which he knew what was good and 
what was evil. I am sure that at this moment 
Menotti could not tell you point-blank whether 
Annina is a schizophrenic or a saint, whether 
the stigmata which appear so bloodily on her 
palms .. . are mystical . . . or psychosomatic 
phenomena, a particularly bad case of neuro- 
dermatitis. . . . Menotti will have to make a 
choice between . . . Sigmund Freud and Fulton 
Sheen.42 


The extent to which Menotti's text 
has been criticized by the critics usually 
has depended on the extent to which it 
was considered either a libretto or a 
play-script. As a libretto it is certainly 
adequate. Notes Irving Kolodin: ‘Who, 
it might be asked, quotes Wagner's Tris- 
tan in English II at Radcliffe?”*® From 
the point of view of dramatic structure 
and expression, it does leave something 
to be desired. ‘“Menotti man of 
many pedestrian words and very little 
genuine poetry. Like Tennessee Wil- 
liams, he is not ashamed to use any 
device that sacrifices logic in favor of 
theatrical impact.”** In The Saint, it is 
generally conceded, he has sacrificed too 
much logic. 

The confusion over the values of the 
libretto was nothing to the storm which 
arose over the music. Hardly a scene or 
a musical element of the score escaped 
the scathing attack of some gentlemen 
of the press, while at the same time re- 
ceiving the balm of warm praise from 
one of his confederates. While The 
Saint is as basically Italian as the pre- 
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vious Menotti works, the full opera or- 
chestra used by Menotti instead of his 
usual ‘safe’ theatrical scoring gives it a 
new dimension. It has been compared 
to the Strauss-Debussy-Wagner technique 
of underscoring more typical of pure 
opera.*® Menotti was balancing the 
scales between music and drama more 
evenly than ever before, producing a 
score in which the set musical pieces 
almost always add something to the ad- 
vance of the story. The best of these are 
the most original: the trio of wedding 
songs in Act II, sung in the Neapolitan 
manner as though the improvisations of 
three slightly tipsy guests; the superb 
sequence of arias at the climax of this 
act, an electric exchange between 
Michele and his mistress which _ is 
worked out as an almost formal duet; 
and the choral richness of the Act III 
finale, which carries the finale and at 
the same time approaches the dignity of 
Palestrina. 

In The Saint, Menotti redirected his 
attention toward his original goal—to 
write operas. For the first time he aban- 
doned the safer chamber opera form 
and, for better or worse, composed a 
full-scale grand opera with all the trap- 
pings. In order to present such a full- 
dress enterprise on Broadway, his pro- 
ducers were forced by the difficulties of 
the score to hire the NBC Symphony 
(impractical for obvious economic rea- 
sons) and to double-cast the tortuous 
parts of Annina and Michele so they 
could be played every night. The fact 
that The Saint succeeded at all under 
these circumstances is surprising. 

With Menotti’s most recent work, a 
‘madrigal-fable’ produced by the City 
Center ballet company, it appear that 
Menotti has again learned a sound les- 
son, and returned to the small format. 
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The Unicorn, the Gorgon and the Man- 
ticore is a very charming small scale hy- 
brid, one might almost say an ‘opera 
without singers,’ in which dancers carry 
out the plot while a chorus in the pit 
sings about it. He has thus added to his 
‘form’ a new dimension, that of the 
dance. This rather unusual combination 
recalls the first proto-operas of the late 
sixteenth century, in which actors pan- 
tomimed stories related by madrigal 
groups, and Menotti uses the same mu- 
sical organization, that of a string of 
madrigals and orchestral interludes. His 
story, partly inspired by The Book of 
Beasts, is a fantasy concerning a poet 
who lives in a castle and the three afore- 
named creatures, which, at the final 
curtain, are revealed to represent the 
poet’s youth, manhood, and old age. 
Although Menotti has turned the final 
madrigal into a haunting and deeply 
felt personal statement, this infusion of 
philosophy at the final curtain is ac- 
complished somewhat too swiftly and 
to the detriment of the story’s unity of 
mood. Kolodin of the Saturday Review 
reacted: “I can readily accept one turn 
of thought or the other, but the abrupt 
shift from gaiety and satire to sorrow 
and strikes me con- 
trived.’’46 

‘The score combines ancient Montiver- 
dian contrapuntal with 
sharp, modern accents, in a chamber- 
music scale which recalls the thinly 
scored Amahl or his earlier The Old 
Maid and the Thief. In comparison with 
The Saint and The Consul before it, 
this bantam-weight work represents a 
distinct change of pace. Menotti has ex- 
plained himself thus: 


symbolism 


harmonies 


I have become more interested in works that 
can be given in schools, or by small ensembles. 


I've just gotten back from London, where. . . 


” 


46 Irving Kolodin, ‘“Menotti’s Madrigal... , 
Saturday Review, Feb. 2, 1957, p. 27. 
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‘The Saint’. . . was a great success and I was 
most impressed by the (expensive BBC) 
production. But what moved me most was an 
invitation from a little grammar school in Sur- 
rey which put on ‘Amahl’ in my honor.47 


Ill 

Noel Coward once said: ‘The trouble 
with opera isn’t that it isn’t what it 
used to be, but that it is.”*8 For the last 
two decades Menotti has been conduct- 
ing a one-man campaign to change this 
state of affairs. In this process of trying 
to write successful, playable works for 
the opera audience, he has evolved a 
new ‘form’ which is somehow successful 
and playable in the more popular media 
of radio, television, and the Broadway 
and amateur stage. Although this form 
is not strictly speaking opera in its 
relative balance of music and action, 
neither does it fall in the pat categories 
of drama or even ‘musical.’ By trying to 
write good operas Menotti has almost 


unconsciously supplied a novel and 
original solution to the problem of 
lack of poetry in the contemporary 
theatre. 


Whether his solution is practicable 
for anyone but himself is doubtful. As 
Menotti’s operas have become more and 
more dramatic, however, Broadway mu- 
sicals have become more and more op- 
eratic, their music increasingly gen- 
erated by and contributory to the action 
and characterization. We don’t seem to 
like people poetizing but we seem to be 
able to take them singing, and the 
‘great American drama’ might not in- 
conceivably take this form. In the mean- 
time Menotti’s works, although not al- 
ways easy to label, remain playable and 
entertaining and undeniably useful new- 
comers to the American stage. 


47“So Menotti Beguiles,” Newsweek, Nov. 5, 
1956, Pp. 79- 

48 Winthrop Sargeant, “American 
Broadway,” Life, June 9, 1947, p. 98. 
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FRANCIS HODGE 


It is not surprising that some of the 
new dramatic critics of the last decade 
—Eric Bentley, Walter Kerr, Harold 
Clurman, for example—have brought 
to their work a background of experi- 
ence in stage direction and have con- 
sequently provided some of the most 
stimulating theatre criticism of our time. 
As “directors in the aisle seats” they are 
far-ranging in their treatment of the 
art form and have set high standards in 
play reviewing. As the twentieth. 
century theatre defined itself as a the- 
atre of psycho-analytic and intellectual 
drama, as a theatre with a theatricalist 
stage and a diversity of expression far 
wider than any previous era has en- 
joyed, and as an art theatre that could 
be taken seriously on the level of paint- 
ing and music, it was inevitable that the 
critics of such a theatre would need 
grounding in more than journalistic 
methods and literary studies. A sound 
technical knowledgejof the stage, acting, 
and the drama was an absolute require- 
ment as impressionistic criticism with 
its hero-worship and personal opinion 
gave way to the objective, analytical 
approach of Archer and Shaw. And as 
the need for sensitive direction in- 
creased, it was inevitable that 
critically gifted people would assume 
the director’s functions, for directing is 
criticism embodied in action. 


also 


Francis Hodge is an associate professor in the 
Department of Drama, University of Texas. 


THE DIRECTOR AS CRITIC 


The analogy between the director 
and the critic has seldom been defined. 
Nominally they have two distinct 
functions: the director to give the play 
theatrical life; the critic to tell the 
audience what it has seen and ought to 
see. The first works directly in the ma- 
terials of the stage; the second views 
from the periphery the work accomp- 
lished. Despite their different worlds, 
however, the director is a blood brother 
to the critic, for it is precisely his — 
critical function that makes him so 
valuable to the actor and the play- 
wright. The fact of the matter is that 
without seeking the job, the director 
has become the twentieth-century’s most 
important stage critic. In comparison 
the direct effect of the journalistic 
critic on the crafts of the stage has been 
relatively slight, although there can be 
no doubt that as watchdog over the 
director-producer and through his quasi- 
control of the audience he has exercised 
a continuing pressure on theatre taste. 
But he has in no way enjoyed such a 
widespread artistic influence as the di- 
rector. It is high time to recognize the 
director as the principal critic in the 
theatre. 


The public has such a vague con- 
ception of the director’s work that he is 
often regarded only as an organizer and 
stage-manager. Even regular play re- 
viewers, if we are to judge them by their 
writings, foster this vagueness by pictur- 
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THE DIRECTOR AS CRITIC 


ing the director as a sort of musical 
conductor whose sole function is to beat 
out the time—‘“pace” the play—for the 
orchestra of actors. But to think of the 
director as an active critic is a con- 
ception of his function which theatre 
people know to be true yet somehow 
has not been widely disseminated out- 
side of the theatre. Bernard Shaw’s 
critical dictum to the actor: “You will 
live only as I, as a critic, decide to have 
you live,” could be applied equally well 
to the director, for if his work is to 
receive any wide-spread notice beyond 
what he is able to generate himself 
through his own writings, he must be 
mentioned by the critic. Winning fame 
as a personality is far more difficult for 
the director than it is for the musical 
conductor because the latter is seen in 
public. As the silent partner in play 
production, the director lives only in 
the individual and personal qualities 
reflected in his produced play. 

The relationship of the director to 
the professional critic is nowhere better 
illustrated than in T. S. Eliot’s essay on 
“The Function of Criticism.” Eliot is 
specifically discussing literary criticism, 
but without forcing the context his 
point of view has specific meaning when 
applied to the work of the director. 
Eliot draws a sharp line between two 
major approaches to criticism. The first, 
the intuitive approach, he labels “whig- 
gery’—that which proceeds without 
principles from the “inner voice.” “If I 
like a thing, that is all I want,” so the 
argument goes; “and if enough of us, 
shouting all together, like it, that should 
be all that you (who don’t like it) ought 
to want. The law of art... . is all case 
law. And we cannot only like whatever 
we like to like but we can like it for 
any reason we choose.” Such _practi- 
tioners, Eliot maintains, are not con- 
cerned with literary perfection, but only 
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with momentary and personal values. 
The second approach, and to Eliot the 
only valid one, depends on “tradition 
and the accumulated wisdom of time.” 
It is more analytical, more conscious 
criticism. It is the sort of criticism that a 
superior writer must apply to his own 
work, for the critical activity finds its 
highest, its true fulfillment, in a kind of 
“union with creation in the labour of 
the artist.” This does not imply that 
criticism in itself is creative but that the 
creative artist is able to approach his 
work from two points of view: creatively 
and critically; and some creative writers 
are superior to others “solely because 
their critical faculty is superior.” At one 
time Eliot took the position that the 
only critics worth reading were the 
critics who “practised, and practised 
well, the art of which they wrote.” Later 
he modified this view only in his interest 
in finding a more inclusive frame, and 
concluded that the most important 
qualification for a critic was “a highly 
developed sense of fact.’ This permits 
inclusion of critics who write about the 
works of others, and in consideration of 
this view, Eliot points out the rarity of 
good practitioners. “For every success 
in this type of writing,” he maintains, 
“there are thousands of impostures. In- 
stead of insight you get a fiction.” The 
best critic is one who sees a work of art 
steadily and sees it whole. 

Now in applying this to the director 
“whiggery’”” would seem to be as inac- 
ceptable an approach to directing as it 
is to criticism. How a director “feels” 
about a play will certainly affect his 
treatment of it because he is dealing 
with art and not science, with intuition 
and not scientific fact which must be 
explicitly and fully explained, and with 
the behavior of human beings as set out 
by the playwright. But a predominantly 
subjective approach to directing is in- 
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compatible with the director's function 
of finding unity and order in the play- 
script, acting, and design. He must 
constantly exercise his objective, analyti- 
cal, critical view in order to control his 
media which are subject to constant 
variation and change. As a stimulator 
of ideas he is involved in getting from 
the playwright the strongest play, if it is 
a new one and he can control its devel- 
opment, and in arousing the actor to 
his finest performance and the designer 
to his highest creativity. His success is 
also tempered by his mastery of the 
physical materials of the stage. Among 
artists he might be compared in some 
respects to the architect who is also con- 
cerned with the limitation of materials 
and the ability of the craftsman on 
whom he must depend for the execution 
of his ideas. 


Since the master craftsman director is 
the subject of this discussion and not 
Gordon Craig's still-to-be-realized artist 
director who composes his own play 
from start to finish, it should be as- 
sumed that the director’s function is 
largely one of interpretation, that his 
primary concern is “about” something 
that someone else has already created 
(the playscript), or, as in the case of 
the actor and designer, is about to 
create. In this respect he is fulfilling the 
identical function of Eliot’s critic, al- 
though he differs from the latter in that 
he can activate his interpretation rather 
than merely discuss it. Yet he also en- 
joys some personal measure of crea- 
tivity. It might be said that he inter- 
prets only what is handed to him, but 
such a view denies his powers of il- 
lustration—his composition and _ picturi- 
zation, his ability to evoke mood and 
develop ensemble playing—which can 
be truly creative. Even the most con- 
servative director performs a creative 
function when he selects the movement 
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for a play. His most telling creativity, 
however, is that of critic-communicator 
as he pours his energies into ways of 
arousing imagination in others. If the 
primary function of a critic is to illu- 
minate a work of art, it is how a di- 
rector tells the story of his play, his 
interpretation in terms of the theatre, 
that makes him a critic. We accept the 
premise of the moving picture that we 
see only what the camera sees, and that 
the director is the eye behind the 
camera. We feel his rhythm and we see 
as the director sees. The art of the stage, 
so far as the audience is concerned, is 
not much different, for we see and hear 
a play through the eye and ear of a di- 
rector, in so far as he is able to control 
the physical elements of his media of 
stage and actor. His primary work of 
interpretation lies in the kind of aural 
and visual illustration with which he 
suffuses the playscript. He begins with 
the dramatic action provided by the 
playwright, but it is in the precise 
outer garment he gives to the action 
—how he lets us as hearers and view- 
ers perceive the action—that the di- 
rector performs his critical function. 
If he has, as Eliot prescribes for 
his critic, “‘a highly developed sense of 
fact,”” we may see, for good or bad, clear- 
ly and baldly, the play that is close to 
the intention of the playwright. If he 
lacks this sense of fact, or deliberately 
perverts it, “instead of insight,” we “get 
a fiction,” and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a different play. The perceptive 
director is literally performing the func- 
tion of the journalistic critic who must 
examine what he sees and hears against 
what he thinks he ought to see and hear. 
But the difference between them lies 
in the field of action: the director can 
do something about it. He makes a 
choice and begins his “change” with the 
practical means at his command. In 
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this way he brings about a subtle modi- 
fication of the playscript and literally 
endows it with his own personality and 
character. 


To discuss the director’s interpre- 
tation is tantamount to discussing the 
process of play production, for it is in 
the expression of the play that his inter- 
pretation is given reality. He discerns 
in the dramatic action what, in his 
opinion, are the emphatic points, and 
then he tries to find the best symboli- 
zations for getting those points across 
to an audience. In the casting of the 
play he can emphasize or deemphasize 
points. Certainly he will search for the 
subtle qualities in the instruments that 
will bring out the delicate shadings of 
the play’s meanings. His arrangement 
of composition, movement, and business 
—the illustration of the play in con- 
tinuous motion—will all be directed to- 
wards the emphases he desires. Line 
readings, vocal dynamics, qualities in 
setting, lighting and costumes will 
support the strengths as he sees them. 
He will continually aim at evoking the 
moods he considers essential, for they 
are his goals. And finally he will try to 
achieve a harmonious and rhythmical 
style: the totality of all that has been 
poured into the play. His aim will be 
not merely to delineate action but to 
delineate what he thinks is the signifi- 
cant and appropriate action. This is 
his interpretation. It is not passive but 
dynamic. 

In contrast to the journalistic critic 
who depends on a highly developed 
literary skill, the director’s field of action 


is primarily verbal criticism. He must 
be highly articulate because it is 
principally through his detailed discus- 
sions with the playwright, actors, and 
designers that he exerts his influence on 
the play. He must inspire, imagize, 
clarify, symoblize, energize. He must 
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not do the rewriting, nor can he do 
the acting; and as a designer himself, 
although he has somewhat more free- 
dom in the mounting of a play, he is 
far better off if he plants basic ideas 
and leaves the rest to the imagination 
of the appropriate designers. From a 
practical view he is absolutely helpless 
unless he can communicate his ideas 
freely and easily to others. This is his 
raison d'etre. His “directing” of the 
playwright, if he is working on a new 
play, is often a delicate and subtle 
critical reshaping of the play in the 
author’s conscious mind. Here the di- 
rector exerts his first critical view, for 
he is performing primary criticism on 
the play’s structure, and, in a sense, he 
becomes the playwright’s second critical 
self as he helps find clarity of idea and 
characters, sound technical structure, 
and concentration of emphasis. The di- 
rector’s understanding of dramatic 
values and his knowledge of acting and 
physical theatre should help him do all 
this; and if his critical techniques are 
highly developed, he can do it without 
intruding on the author’s independence 
and freedom. If the playwright is not at 
hand, as in the case of revivals of 
historical and = many contemporary 
plays, the director must usurp the posi- 
tion of the playwright and undertake 
any rearrangement of the playscript 
himself. He may put the label of “‘edit- 
ing” on his elimination of lines or 
transposition of scenes, but it most cer- 
tainly represents a readjustment of the 
emphases in the play as he sees them. 
Translations and adaptations give him 
even greater freedom of decision. 

The director’s work with the designers 
and finally with the actors is more 
similar in nature than his approach to 
the playwright. He is now concerned 
with planting his interpretation, and 
although the process of communication 
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is always critical at its base, his tech- 
niques differ in some respects from the 
more familiar methods of the literary 
critic. A critic could appear to be fairly 
knowledgeable about a play in two 
columns of newsprint, but except for 
an overview of the interpretation, this 
material would not get a director com- 
fortably through more than a few min- 
utes of a first rehearsal. Objective 
discussion is but one of his methods of 
communication, and it may very well 
be his most limited one, especially with 
actors. Nor is demonstration—the di- 
rector acting the part—of more than 
nominal use, since it tends to limit and 
often stultify the imagination of the 
actor, although rightly used at well se- 
lected moments it can help to make a 
point. The director may communicate 
with the actor by getting him to sense 
the emotional and mental logic of what 
he is saying and doing by creating the 
environment or atmosphere of a scene 
through physical properties, picturiza- 
tion, business and movement. Surely at 
the very heart of the director’s talents 
for communication will be his ability to 
arouse images in the minds of the actors 
and designers—the appropriate sugges- 
tion at the right moment. It may be here 
that he does his most telling work be- 
cause the receptive actor or designer is 
left free to exert his own life experience 
and feelings on the image and to carry 
it far beyond the director’s minimum 
goal. 

The director as critic is finally con- 
cerned with the ensemble which, if the 
preliminary work has been well accom- 
plished, he can now “conduct” for 
rhythm and dynamics. He can point 
the moods—the final emotional achieve- 
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ments of the living performance—and 
harmonize the physical design elements 
with the ensemble acting to effect the 
interpretation as he sees it. If the plan- 
ning and harmonizing have been done 
carefully throughout, the style or indi- 
vidualization of the production will 
now be apparent and the final refine- 
ments will be made towards emphasiz- 
ing this unique quality. 

The director has been looked to from 
the first as the most broadly trained 
craftsman in the modern theatre and 
the person most capable of judicious 
criticism. In the late nineteenth century 
he came into the theatre to organize 
and he stayed to criticize. Whether his 
influence has helped or hindered the 
advance of theatre art, there can be no 
doubt it has been so widespread that it 
will present a real problem to future 
historians in determining just how much 
a specific director helped a specific play- 
wright in preparing a play for produc- 
tion. Some playwrights have simplified 
this problem by publishing an “orig- 
inal” version of a play as it was written 
to distinguish it from the director-influ- 
enced acting edition. Evaluating the 
actor as well as estimating his imagina- 
tion and capability without considering 
the influence a specific director may 
have had on his playing of a specific 
role will be even more difficult. The his- 
torical actor has been credited with a 
creativity largely of his own making; 
today it is no easy matter to decide who 
first had the idea. The same can be said 
of the director-designer relationship. In 
the multiple-personality art form of the 
theatre the director has thus acted as 
the critical conscience and has_per- 
formed this function in terms of action. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST ART THEATRE: 
THE NEW THEATRE OF CHICAGO 


JAMES L. HIGHLANDER 


The role of Europe in the “art the- 
atre” movement is well known, but the 
United States has been left virtually un- 
recognized as a participant in the early 
stages of this development. Edith J. R. 
Isaacs has pointed out, however, that 
three Chicago groups, the Hull House 
Theatre,! the Robertson Players,? and 
the New Theatre, ‘‘may safely be said 
to represent the beginning of the little 
theatre movement.’* Of these three 
pioneers, only the New Theatre took 
its inspiration from the European “‘art 
theatre.” 

It is not strange that this foreign 
movement should have found its first 
American footing in Chicago. Though 
for many years considered a typical mid- 
western town, Chicago had advanced to 
a position of major importance by 1900. 
Among its citizens it could boast of the 
cultured and the intellectual, of the 
civic-minded and the wealthy, and these 


Mr. Highlander is an assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Speech, University of Illinois. 

1The Hull House Theatre functioned as 
part of the organization founded by Miss Jane 
Addams in 1889 and began producing plays 
shortly after the establishment of the settle- 
ment. 

2The Robertson Players took their name 
from the founder and director, Donald Rob- 
ertson, who organized his company six months 
after the New Theatre closed. This attempt 
fared litle better than the New Theatre, last- 
ing less than one season. 

3Edith J. R. Isaacs, “The Little Theatre 
Movement in the United States,” Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica (14th ed.), Vol. XIV. 


were beginning to revolt against the 
superiority of the East, particularly 
New York, in matters of culture and the 
arts. They were eager to advance any- 
thing that would aid in forwarding Chi- 
cago’s position. 


It was in this atmosphere that Arthur 
T. Aldis, along with Arthur Bissell, 
Robert Herrick and Hobart Chatfield- 
Taylor, conceived the idea in late 1905 
that was to result in the New Theatre.* 
Encouraged by other citizens who also 
desired “better drama,” their plans 
went forward. Men of wealth and in- 
fluence tentatively pledged support. 


To raise the large sum of money re- 
quired to organize and maintain a the- 
atre, season subscriptions were sought. 
An explanatory letter was sent to pro- 
spective patrons: 


The establishment of a theatre in which 
there shall be produced the best standard and 
modern plays of distinct merit and interest, 
with a worthy company and intelligent stage 
management, has long been talked of and 
wished for by all interested in drama. 

The Musical and Dramatic Direction Com- 
pany proposes to lease, during the season of 
1906-1907, a theatre for a term of thirty weeks, 
and to give about 15 different plays (or a new 
play every two weeks) selected from the best 
standard drama or from such contemporary as 
may seem worthy of production. 


4Arthur T. Aldis, “Adventuring in the 
Drama,” The Drama, VII (February, 1917), 129. 
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The object is not commercial. . . . It is our 
intention to so grade the seats as to put them 
within the reach of everyone.5 


On May 3, 1906 the Chicago Record- 
Herald stated: “A guarantee fund of 
$30,000 has been raised, and $25,000 
worth of season tickets already have 
been sold.” 

All publicity was careful to point out 
that this was not a money-making 
venture, but one solely for uplifting 
drama in Chicago. It was also empha- 
sized that the theatre was not intended 
for “society” alone, but rather for 
everyone. Other releases stated the 
New Theatre’s artistic aims, which 
seemed to meet with general support 
and approval. Victor Mapes, the the- 
atre’s first director, in commenting on 
the termination of the project, listed 
these policies: 

1. The elimination of the “star system.” 
There was to be no “Star” in the cast and no 
“featured” players. The company was to be 
formed of as capable actors as could be pro- 
cured, who were all to be on a basis of equality 
and ready to accept any part that might be 
assigned them. 

2. There were to be no “long runs.” .. . 

g. As to the selection of plays the guiding 
principle was summed up succinctly in the 
words “plays worth while.” . . . The general 
effort would be to offer as wide a variety as 
possible. 

{. No pretensions were to be made in the 
way of elaborate scenery, costumes or acces- 
sories, the aim being merely to give each play 
an adequate, if modest, presentation, as nearly 
correct as possible.7 


In the same article, Mapes revealed 
how the New Theatre’s first five plays 
were selected. He himself made the final 
decision, as he had been empowered to 
do by the committee, but he did secure 


5 Quoted from one of the original letters 
now in the collection of the Chicago Historical 
Society. 

6 Chicago Record-Herald, May 13, 1906, part 

Victor Mapes, “An Art Theatre in Opera- 
tion,” The Theatre, VII (August, 1907), 202. 
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statements of preference from all of the 
trustees before settling upon his final 
choices. 

In Victor Mapes the committee 
seemed to have found a director with 
appropriate background and _ experi- 
ence. He had graduated at the head of 
his class from Columbia in 1891. In 
1892, he enrolled at the Sorbonne in 
Paris to study drama and_ remained 
there until 1896. Returning to the 
United States, he acted as stage man- 
ager at the Lyceum Theatre in New 
York in 1897, resigning to become the 
drama critic of the New York World. 
Later, he became stage manager of 
Daly’s Theatre. In the season of 1905- 
igo6- he was the director of the Globe 
Theatre in Boston. After his appoint- 
ment to the position of director of the 
New Theatre with a contract for eight 
months at $5,000, he was granted 
the authority to employ a company of 
“capable actors,” and then went to 
New York to secure them.® 

The company was assembled and the 
rehearsals were begun on August 27, 
1906, only five weeks before the opening 
date. The theatre, located in Steinway 
Hall (which still stands at 64 East Van 
Buren Street), was not completed until 
the week before the opening on October 
8, 1906. 

The New Theatre’s first offering con- 
sisted of three short pieces: Sainara by 
Ernest d’Hervilly, Engaged by W. S. 
Gilbert, and Marse Covington by 
George Ade. In the reports of the open- 
ing, it is not difficult to discern an initial 


8 The following actors and actresses appeared 
with the New Theatre. Asterisks indicate orig- 
inal members of the company. *Katherine 
Boyce, *Catherine Calhoun, James A. Devlin, 
*Nettie Douglass, *J. Malcolm Dunn, * James 
Durkin, Esther Evans, *Maggie Holloway 
Fisher, Walter Green, *Gerald Griffin, *Ina 
Hammer, Chrystal Herne, Frederick Hill, 
*Violette Kimball, Charles Lait, *Mary Law- 
ton, *George Lesoir, *N. Sheldon Lewis, * James 
McKean, *John Standing. 
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wrote: 

The audience Monday was too fashionable 
to wax enthusiastically applausive, although 
after the curtain fell on George Ade’s effective 
little sketch, “Marse Covington,” there was a 
handclapping that told of genuine enjoyment. 
But a goodly portion of the audience had 
departed before this last number on the triple 
bill had been reached.9 
In general, the reviewers devoted more 
space to prominent citizens in the audi- 
ence than to the play. 

The second major play of the season, 
Jose Echegaray’s The Great Galeoto, 
accompanied by a one-act piece, Shades 
of Night by Robert Marshall, opened 
on October 22, 1906, and brought 
mixed opinions. Amy Leslie reported: 

The New Theatre is a thing of the future, 
and here, by way of displaying what a bearded 
and august thing of antiquity and authority it 
is, it plans attacks upon the rarest classics, up- 
on tragedies which the Comedia [sic] Francaise 
would hesitate and ponder long but which are 
tossed off at a week’s notice by such actors as 
the New Theatre has at command. 

Their intention is laudable, but their atti- 
tude is absurd. They have neither the means 
nor the ways of tackling the mighty gravities 
of classical drama.1° 


Other critics graciously attributed some 
of the faults in performance to the lack 
of experience of the company, mention- 
ing a few specific actors that did credit- 
able jobs. 

Meanwhile rehearsals were being held 
for The Spoilers, adapted from the Rex 
Beach novel by James MacArthur, an 
editorial writer for Harper's. Beach was 
present at the rehearsals and his inter- 
ference, especially in the preparation of 
a fight scene, eventually led to an open 
break with Mapes.’ The production 
was withdrawn and then reinstated, 
“Mr. Mapes, the stage director, and the 
author having adjusted their differ- 

9 Chicago Tribune, October 10, 1906, p. 10. 


10 Chicago Daily News, October 25, 1906, p. 4. 
11 Record-Herald, October 31, 1906, p. 1. 


note of dissatisfaction. W. L. Hubbard 
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ences.”* The coaching of Mr. Beach 
must have had its effect though, for 
Amy Leslie remarked that “the hammer- 
lock fight elicited excited applause from 
the art-for-art’s-sake patrons. They may 
not be able to act but they can certainly 
According to Mapes, The 
Spoilers brought more money into the 
box office than any of the first five plays. 

On November 19 the fourth offering, 
consisting of Augier’s The Son-in-Law' 
and Jones’ The Goal, opened to mixed 
reviews. Hubbard thought the Augier 
play was “the most nearly satisfactory 
Mr. Mapes as yet has succeeded in 
placing on the stage.”** On the other 
hand, Amy Leslie concluded that the 
company was “rather crushed and 
floundering . . . about as animated as a 
box of smoked herring.”?® 

At this point the management sought 
to bolster the theatre’s sagging fortunes 
by employing Chrystal Herne as lead- 
ing lady. Miss Herne, daughter of James 
A. Herne, had been Arnold Daly’s 
leading woman just prior to her engage- 
ment by the New Theatre, and she had 
already contracted with Charles Dilling- 
ham to manage her as a star for the 
coming season.?® 

Miss Herne made her first appearance 
at the New Theatre in a bill composed 
of Elga by Gerhart Hauptmann and 
Kerry, a one-act play by Dion Bouci- 
cault. Her presence did not seem to 
change the attitude of the audience, 
however, for not only did many of the 
subscribers stay away, but only $376 was 
taken in at the box office for the en- 
tire two weeks.17 


12 Sunday Tribune, November 4, gh 

13 Daily News, November 6, 1906, Lg 

14 Tribune, November 22, 1906, 

15 Daily News, November 21, ae p. 16. 

16 While not a star actress in the strict sense 
of the word, Miss Herne was well known and, 
compared with the others in the company, 
might be considered a star. The following year 
she did attain stardom. 

17 Mapes, pp. 202-09. 
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This was scarcely a regal welcome for 
Miss Herne, but nevertheless she re- 
ceived what few laudatory reactions the 
critics would admit to. Hubbard re- 
marked: “All that can be accomplished 
with Elga she seemed to do. What small 
pleasure one gets from the play is de- 
rived from watching her performance.”''* 

From December 3 until December 15 
Elga and Kerry struggled through their 
two alloted weeks, and then were re- 
lieved by Pinero’s Sweet Lavender. 
Again Chrystal Herne was the leading 
lady, Lavender, and the sole reviewer 
thought that, although she was sadly 
miscast, her “talent and artistic skill 
made up for the mistake in casting.”’?° 

The next play, Sardou’s Diplomacy 
(played under the title of Dora) carried 
the theatre into the new year, opening 
on December 31, and closing on Jan- 
uary 12. Miss Herne’s mother had been 
assisting in the rehearsals of Dora, and 
to her was accorded most of the credit 
for the excellence of performance. 

The day after the reviews of Dora 
came out, Mapes resigned his position 
as stage director at the theatre. The 
Record-Herald carried a story of the 
resignation along with a statement by 
Mapes: 

Mr. Mapes’ withdrawal was caused by the 
fact that he and the board of trustees could 
not agree on the choice of plays. He wished to 
give the public “new plays, preferably Amer- 
ican, of normal, sane appeal” as he declared, 
while the trustees desired a more exotic reper- 
tory. 

Mapes was quoted as saying: 

I came to the New Theatre with the under- 
standing that I was to have complete control 
of dramatic affairs. I found, however, that my 
ideas were at variance with those of the 
trustees and of the men whose money is in the 
venture. I could not with dignity and_ satis- 
faction defy this opposition, and decided it 
was much better to terminate my connection 


18 Tribune, December 7, 1906, p. 10. 
19 Tbid., December 21, 1906, p. 10. 
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with the enterprise. There is nothing but the 
most amicable spirit on both sides, and I can 
cheerfully wish the theatre luck under the new 
regime.20 


The “new regime” was Mrs. Herne, who 
stepped in as the fulltime director. 

At the same time came the news that 
the home of the theatre had been sold 
for the second time since the venture 
had begun. The first sale had been an- 
nounced on October 29, 1906, when the 
Shuberts had purchased controlling in- 
terest in the playhouse. Now, the Shu- 
berts sold it to F. C. Whitney of Detroit, 
who announced that he would “install 
musical comedy in the Van Buren Street 
shrine as soon as the company closes its. 
season.’”*1 | 

Amid this confusion and uncertainty 
Masquerade by Fulda opened on Jan- 
uary 14. Amy Leslie, in her review, 
praised the new director, Mrs. Herne, 
and fired her parting salvo at Mapes. 
“The New Theatre is beginning to 
breathe without any very palpable rea- 
son other than rational and unaffected 
stage management and actors who insist 
upon acting freely, with a genial flow of 
expression instead of being tied down 
by incompetent direction and addled 
ideas.”*? The reviews were complimen- 
tary, as a whole, with James O'Donnell 
Bennett, representing the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, commenting that Chrystal 
Herne almost “submerged herself” in 
her role.*® Masquerade ran for the two 
weeks plus one extra performance on 
Monday, January 28. It was the last 
play to be given for the full period. 

On January 19, 1907, Arthur T. Aldis 
released to the press the statement that 
the New Theatre project was closing. 
A circular letter had been sent to all 
of the subscribers informing them of 


20 Record-Herald, January 4, 1907, p. 3. 
21 Ibid. 

22 Daily News, January 15, 1907, p. 12. 
23Record-Herald, January 15, 1907, p. 8. 
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the end of the venture, and it was from 
this letter that the Tribune quoted: 
The guarantee fund originally subscribed and 
then deemed sufficient, together with a further 
guarantee fund added to the first one by some 
of the trustees most interested, will have been 
used up by March 1 and the resources of the 
association therefore exhausted; and it has not 
been thought expedient to make any further 
call for this season upon those of the guar- 
antors who have made this opening experiment 
possible.24 


The subscribers were urged to turn in 
all tickets for dates after March 1 for 
extra tickets to plays before that date. 
The season was not to last that long, 
however. 

The next play, Margaret Fleming by 
James A. Herne, was scheduled for five 
days, opening January 29, 1907. The 
critics agreed that it was the best pro- 
duction that the theatre had yet offered. 
After failing to review the last two 
offerings of the theatre, Hubbard show- 


ered praise on the doomed theatre and 
its production of Margaret Fleming: 
“The existence of the New Theatre was 
subject for satisfaction Tuesday night 
no matter what it may have been sub- 


ject to in the past.’*> He attributed 
much of this late success of the theatre 
to the new direction: “The performance 
was the best the New Theatre stock com- 
pany has given. The stage management 
was admirable throughout, the settings 
were in the best taste, and everything 
moved with a smoothness and natural- 
ness which told of most careful and in- 
telligent direction.” He thought Chrys- 
tal Herne’s performance as Margaret 
“brilliant,” and also applauded Miss 
Hammer and Mr. Lewis for their excel- 
lent portrayals. 

The last play of the season was the 
winner of a contest which had been 
sponsored by the theatre. Out of the 


24 Tribune, January 19, 1907, Pp. 4. 
25Ibid., January 31, 1907, p. 8 
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ninety-nine manuscripts submitted, a 
jury had chosen Marshall Illisly’s The 
Whole World. It opened on February 4, 
1907, and the critics proceeded to at- 
tack Mr. Illisly’s notions about play- 
making. James O'Donnell Bennett de- 
scribed the play as “a loose-knit, jumpy 
series of episodes purporting to reflect a 
phase of life in local business and social 
circles.”’*° 

The last day of The Whole World, 
and the last day of the New Theatre, 
was February 9, 1907. This was the in- 
glorious end of America’s first “art 
theatre.” It had begun in an atmosphere 
of zealous artistic ambitions and high 
hopes. It ended in bickering, confusion 
and defeat. 

Shortly after the theatre closed, The 
Dial published its obituary titled “A 
Theatrical Autopsy.” 


An element of undue haste in starting the 
New Theatre . . . was responsible for a lack 
of necessary deliberation manifested in 
choice of business manager27 and dramatic di- 
rector. The business manager was too practical, 
and the dramatic director was not practical 
enough. The associations of the former were 
entirely with theatrical affairs of the type to 
which the New Theatre sought to stand in the 
sharpest possible contrast, which made _ his 
sympathetic furtherance of its aims well-nigh 
impossible. The latter was a gentleman of re- 
markable knowledge and technical equipment 
who nevertheless failed in comprehending the 
immediate solution provided for his problem. 
Che men who stood back of these two execu- 
tive figures consisted of an ill-assorted body .. . 

Their intentions were of the best, but, their 
ideas were illustrative, either of an innocent 
helplessness or of an excess of the academic 
spirit, which meant confusion of council and 
inability to define their means as definitely as 
their ultimate purpose was defined. .. . 


26 Record-Herald, February 8, 1907, p. 8. 

27 The business manager was Samuel Gerson, 
who prior to his affiliation with the New The- 
atre had been managing the Chicago the- 
atrical interests of the Shuberts. When the 
Shuberts purchased controlling interest in the 
New Theatre, Mr. Gerson again took over the 
management of all Shubert enterprises in Chi- 
cago. 
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The idea got abroad that the new play- 
house was the resort of a coterie, that it was a 
“society” affair, that visitors would feel un- 
comfortable unless they wore evening clothes 
and diamonds.28 


The article went on to say that the scale 
of prices was too high in comparison 
with that of other theatres and with 
the caliber of performances. Conclud- 
ing the account with a comment on the 
plays offered, The Dial stated: “The 
productions ranged from the passable 
through the barely admissible to the 
wholly inexcusable, the lowest depth 
having been reached with “The Spoil- 
ers” which was not ‘playing the game,’ 
although the house was packed for the 
first and only fortnight during its 
career.”’?° 

Reviewing the situation so long 
after the event, it is impossible to ar- 
rive at any conclusive answer to the 
question of why the theatre failed. 

It should be remembered that, al- 
though Chicago was undergoing a cul- 
tural Renaissance, anything which bore 
the label “art” was probably not univer- 
sally appealing. Furthermore, from the 
very beginning the project labored un- 
der the accusation of being a “society” 
affair. These two factors alone may 
serve to account for the theatre’s fail- 
ure to achieve popular support. In ad- 


28“A Theatrical Autopsy,” The Dial, March 


1, 1907, Pp. 130. 
29 Ibid. 
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dition, many of the original supporters 
were alienated by the quality of the 
offerings. 

An examination of the types of plays 
produced brings to light an interesting 
fact. Whereas the Continental forerun- 
ners of the New Thatre produced and 
promoted the “new drama,” this theatre 
almost completely overlooked it. Per- 
haps the only play which represented 
the new trends was Margaret Fleming 
and this was produced at a time when 
the termination of the theatre project 
was in sight. 

It must be remembered further that 
the idea of an “art theatre” was new 
and unappreciated in this country. 
What was said about the quality of the 
performances, about the choice of plays, 
and about the management and direc- 
tion, probably was true. But as Thomas 
Dickirison wrote, “Probably under no 
circumstances at all at this period could 
the theatre have been longer lived.’’*° 
The public was not ready to suport such 
a venture, nor were the critics ready to 
understand it or judge it within its own 
terms. But for several months, never- 
theless, Chicago and America possessed 
an “art theatre,” thereby becoming 
identified early in the century with the 
great awakening of theatre which was 
to erupt only a few years later as the 
revolutionary “new movement.” 


80 Ibid. 
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AETA OVERSEAS TOURING 


C. ROBERT KASE 


AETA Overseas Touring is now in its 
third year. From January ig58 through 
September 1959 (when this article was 
written), 13 college theatre companies 
had made overseas tours under the of- 
ficial AETA program. Each comprised a 
company of about 15 members, travelled 
from 15,000 to 20,000 miles, and played 
from go to 40 performances to audiences 
of about 10,000. 

Prior to September 1959 all tours went 
to Europe and the Pacific. During the 
current year the Northeast Command 
has been added and Europe has been 
withdrawn for reasons which will be 
explained later in this article. European 
and Pacific tours lasted from seven to 
eight weeks, and Northeast tours are 
scheduled for five weeks. In the Pacific 
the companies generally played Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, the Philippines, Guam, 
and Hawaii. European tours included 
Germany, France, and sometimes Italy. 
For the Northeast Command plays will 
be given in Greenland, Iceland, New- 
foundland, and Laborador. It is ex- 
pected that the Caribbean Command 
may be added next year; this would in- 
clude the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, and Bermuda. 

The Overseas Touring program is a 
joint project of the Defense Department, 


Mr. Kase is Chairman of the Department of 
Dramatic Arts and Speech, University of Del- 
aware, and Chairman of the AETA Overseas 
Touring Project. 


the USO, and AETA, each with distinct 
responsibilities. AETA is designated as 
the official agency for selecting college 
theatres for the tours and performs this 
function through the AETA Overseas 
Touring Committee appointed by the 
AETA President. The 1959 Committee 
is composed of C. Robert Kase (Univer- 
sity of Delaware), Chairman; Father 
Gilbert V. Hartke (Catholic University), 
Co-Chairman; Campton Bell (Univer- 
sity of Denver); James H. Butler (Uni- 
versity of Southern California); Ran- 
dolph Edmonds (Florida A. and M. Uni- 
versity); Glenn Hughes (University of 
Washington); Monroe Lippman (Tu- 
lane University); Willard Swire (Exec- 
utive Director, ANTA); and Frank M. 
Whiting (University of Minnesota). A 
consideration in making these appoint- 
ments was geographical location. 


The USO processes the companies in 
preparation for their tours; i.e. it ar- 
ranges for the necessary passports and 
visas, the immunizations, etc. It pro- 
vides insurance coverage for members 
of the company and their baggage, and 
it handles the national publicity on the 
tours. This is the responsibility of the 
head of USO Shows, Colonel Jerome 
Coray. USO Shows (replacing USO 
Camp Shows) is the operating agent for 
the USO Eentertainment Committee, 
which has the responsibility of provid- 
ing entertainment for U. S. forces 
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AETA OVERSEAS TOURS 
1958 


Jan.—Univ. of Minnesota—Pacific 
Apr.—Univ. of Delaware—Pacific 
Spring—Catholic Univ.—Europe 
June—Yale Univ.—Europe 
July—Denison Univ.—Europe 
Sept.—Michigan State Univ.—Europe 
Sept.—Univ. of Denver—Pacific 
Oct.—Indiana State Teachers College 


Pacific 


I Remember Mama 

._The Tender Trap 
.Taming of the Shrew 
....Out of the Frying Pan 
Man Who Came to Dinner 
._The Tender Trap 
Melodrama and Olio acts 
See How They Run 


1959 


Jan.—Univ. of Maine—Europe 
Mar.—Idaho State College—Pacific 
Mar.—Chicago City College—Europe 
June—Univ. of Portland—Pacific __. ee 
July—Women’s College, Univ. of N. C —Pacific 


_Petticoat Fever 

Bus Stop 

You Can’t Take it With You 
_The Boy Friend 

_The Women 


Tours Approved, Sept. 1959-Sept. 1960 


Oct.—Univ. of Oregon—Pacific 

Oct.—Univ. of Mississippi—Northeast 
Feb.—Brigham Young Univ.—Pacific 
Feb.—State Teachers Coll., 
Apr.—Univ. of Oklahoma—Pacific . 
Apr.—Tenn. A & I Univ.—Northeast 
of Kansas—Pacific 

July 


abroad. Roughly, this entertainment can 
be divided into professional paid tours, 
celebrity gratuitous tours, and AETA 
gratuitous tours. 

As the recipient of the entertainment 
provided by the AETA companies, the 
Defense Department provides all trans- 
portation for the company and its bag- 
gage and a per diem of $7 to cover liv- 
ing expenses while on tour. In barest 
outline the above describes the relation- 
ship among the three organizations co- 
operating on the Overseas Touring Proj- 
ect. 

The primary object of the tour is, 
and will continue to be, providing en- 
tertainment to our troops abroad. Out 
of this experience, however, come many 
educational values and some important 
potentials in the area of international 
relations. Educationally the: tours pro- 
vide a type of theatre experience which 
we have heretofore been unable to offer. 


Indiana, Penn.—Northeast 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods—Northeast 


Wonderful Town 
The Glass Menagerie 
Blithe Spirit 

_The Boy Friend 
George Washington Slept Here 
See How They Run 

Brigadoon 

I Remember Mama 


A five- to eight-week performance of a 
play before so many different audiences 
and under such diverse conditions en- 
ables every student to explore innum- 
erable facets of his contribution as actor 
or backstage worker to the creative proc- 
ess. There is, too, the obvious educa- 
tional value of travel, which is consid- 
erable. Moreover, the tour provides a 
motivation for academic work and an 
opportunity for independent study. 
Michigan State, for example, had _ stu- 
dents work on individual projects cov- 
ering various phases of the American 
theatre for presentation as a_lecture- 
demonstration to overseas groups. Dela- 
ware taught a course in conversational 
Japanese and offered a Seminar in the 
Life and Culture of the Far East. -In 
many instances, on their re- 
turn were interviewed by members of 
the faculty or administration to evalu- 
ate the educational experience. Reports 


students 
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indicate that the students had matured 
both intellectually and emotionally. 
College credit was generally given either 
for work directly connected with the 
production or indirectly related through 
the circumstances of the tour. Con- 
sequently there was little interruption 
to the student’s academic program. 

The participating colleges have only 
begun to explore the educational poten- 
tials of the Overseas Touring program. 
By setting up the touring schedule last 
June for the year beginning in Septem- 
ber, the Committee has taken one step 
toward the realization of greater edu- 
cational opportunities by giving the col- 
leges more time to plan an orderly in- 
tegration of the tours with the regular 
academic work. 

Another benefit lies in the area of in- 
ternational relations, since the tours pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for repre- 
sentatives of different nations to be- 
come better acquainted. 

Of somewhat more immediate interest 
to AETA members, however, is how a 
college gets the opportunity to share in 
the many advantages of Overseas Tours. 
What happens to an application? In 
January of 1959 the Committee received 
over 50 touring applications from Ed- 
ward Wright, Chairman of the 1958 
Committee. With the advice of the 1958 
Chairman, and the 1957 Chairman, 
Frank Whiting, the Committee then set 
up a procedure for handling the appli- 
cations and making the final decisions. 
The first step was the regional screening 
of applications, each member of the 
Committee being assigned the applica- 
tions in his area. To him was sent a 
copy of the original application and 
all the supporting materials. By this 
procedure investigations could be con- 
ducted on the regional rather than the 
national level. References were checked 
and informal inquiries made by Com- 
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mittee members whose wide contacts 
made possible honest and _ intelligent 
evaluations even at the local level. Audi- 
tions were held when possible, but too 
often these were impractical through 
scarcity of time and money. Since selec- 
tions had to be made a year in advance, 
auditions are not always reliable be- 
cause rarely can the audition be made 
of the same production or the same cast 
which will months later make the tour, 
if selected. The screening, then, involved 
consideration of many factors, no one 
of which might be considered the most 
important. 

After completion of the screening, 
the members of the Committee were 
asked to pick approximately go finalists, 
from whom eight would ultimately be 
selected. Evaluation reports were sub- 
mitted on each of the finalists. ‘These 
were then duplicated and sent to all 
members of the Committee for study 
and examination. At this time the final- 
ists were invited to submit additional 
material supporting their applications, 
including action pictures of productions, 
tape recordings of actual performances, 
and more references. All of this material 
was then sent to a Committee member 
other than the one who did the original 
screening. In order that no worthy ap- 
plication be overlooked, at this point 
members of the Committee had _ the 
privilege of requesting consideration of 
any college outside of his region if he 
felt that, for one reason or another, it 
deserved further attention. During this 
part of the selection procedure all the 
finalists were being closely examined by 
all members of the Committee. 


The final selection was made at a 
meeting of the Committee in New York 
in May, attended by every member. The 
meeting was made possible by the USO, 
which used the occasion to have its of- 
ficials meet with the Committee and 
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with representatives of the Defense De- 
partment. Each one of the finalists was 
discussed completely. A tape recorder 
was available for playing recordings of 
performances. The bases for selection 
were thoroughly explored. The _pro- 
posed plays were closely scrutinized for 
their appropriateness and acceptability 
on the basis of quality and good taste. 
Another factor that had to be considered 
was the location of the college, since 
the Defense Department, in order to 
avoid unnecessary transportation costs, 
wanted colleges in the Western half of 
the country to go to the Far East and 
those in the Eastern half to go to the 
Northeast Command. 

At the close of the session eight col- 
leges were selected. Six alternates were 
also chosen so that if for any reason one 
of the colleges selected could not tour, 
another could be picked without delay. 
This was a fortunate decision, because 
one college did withdraw and an alter- 
nate was immediately selected to take 
its place. The remaining alternates are 
Howard Payne College, Southwest Mis- 
souri College, the University of Califor- 
nia at Santa Barbara, Montclair State 
College, and Purdue University. 

The Committee’s decisions had to be 
kept secret until after the Defense De- 
partment’s approval. The Department 
in turn had to submit the proposed 
plays to Overseas Commands to find out 
if they were acceptable. In several cases 
substitutions were requested and these 
were made after consulting the college 
whose play had been rejected. 

Only after the entire program had 
been cleared with the Defense Depart- 
ment were we able to take the next step 
—notifying the Presidents of the chosen 
colleges and requesting them to offer 
the services of their college to the De- 
fense Department through the USO. 
After this, all applicants were notified 
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concerning the final selections. The con- 
cern of many applicants over the delay 
in the announcement of selections is ex- 
plained by this complicated but neces- 
sary procedure. 

Each of the companies will be briefed 
both by the USO and by a member of 
the Committee shortly before its tour 
begins. These briefings play an im- 
portant part in maintaining the stand- 
ards of the program and in helping ex- 
pedite the tours by taking advantage of 
the experience of those who have gone 
before. 

AETA members undoubtedly have 
been wondering why tours to Europe 
were included last year_and excluded 
this year. The change in scheduling was 
made by the Department of Defense. It 
was felt that entertainment of this kind 
was needed much more in the North- 
east Command than in Europe, where 
there was not only a_ considerable 
amount of local entertainment but also 
an active theatre program in the various 
Army installations. The decision in no 
way reflected any dissatisfaction with the 
quality of the AETA productions. There 
is considerable evidence, however, that 
the service men in Europe liked the col- 
lege shows and want more theatre enter- 
tainment than can be provided by the 
very active local groups. Touring areas 
are subject to change at any time due 
to changing conditions. 

Although a major portion of the Com- 
mittee’s time during 1959 was spent in 
carrying out the selection procedures, 
matters of policy also received consid- 
erable attention. Most of the policies are 
set forth in the “Regulations for AETA 
Overseas Touring Companies” which 
are available to applicants. 


Certain of these policies grew out of 
the need to continue sending the best 
available companies abroad. Only if 
quality entertainment is maintained can 
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we expect the program to be continued 
by the Department of Defense, which at 
this time is completely convinced of its 
value. For this reason the Committee de- 
cided that colleges should be able to 
repeat tours. A successful tour is cer- 
tainly one of the best criteria for selec- 
tion and the college that has made a 
tour has some valuable experience to 
profit from. Besides, the Defense Depart- 
ment has a high degree of confidence in 
a group which has already performed 
successfully. On the other hand, there is 
always the danger of restricting the 
tours to a select few. The Committee de- 
cided that colleges are eligible to repeat 
tours no oftener than once in two years, 
and that then their applications will be 
considered on the same basis as the rest. 


Another problem involved the disposi- 
tion of applications received from Com- 
mittee-members’ schools. No problem 


arose this year because no member sub- 
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mitted an application. So that service on 
the Committee might not become a li- 
ability, it was decided that applications 
from Committee-members’ schools 
should be accepted. On the other hand, 
the Committee did not wish any mem- 
ber to sit in on the deliberations about 
his college. It was finally determined 
that any applications from a member's 
college would be given the same consid- 
eration as any other, but that the mem- 
ber involved should not be present dur- 
ing the discussion of this application. 
It is hoped that this explanation of 
the operation of the AETA Overseas 
Touring Project will answer some of 
the questions members may have about 
it. The project does represent one of 
the most important educational serv- 
ices AETA has been able to offer its 
members up to this time. We can be 
proud, too, that our Association can thus 
make such a real contribution to the 
welfare of our servicemen overseas. 
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THE CTC AT MICHIGAN CITY 


MARCELLA OBERLE 


Over three hundred delegates at- 
tended the fifteenth annual meeting of 
the Children’s Theatre Conference held 
in Michigan City, Indiana, August 26- 
29, 1959. The conference was unique 
in that it was sponsored as a community 
effort. Chief among the hosts was the 
Dunes Arts Foundation, but others in- 
cluded local-area school boards, service 
and professional organizations, Girl and 
Boy Scout troupes, the local newspaper 
and radio station, and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Richard G. Johnson, Barrington (IIli- 
nois) High School, was the program 
chairman and chose the theme, “Big 
People for a Small World,” of which he 
said: 


The conference theme intends a double mean- 
ing. It hails those people of quality who .. . 
gain stature in the world of children. It also 
implies a goal for Children’s Theatre: the de- 
velopment of those . . . values which will help 
a new generation grow “big”. . . in a world 
made “small” .. . 


In planning the three-day meeting, Mr. 
Johnson set down a format which be- 
gan with a Plenary Session each morn- 
ing at which a panel tied together the 
work of the conference. This discussion 
was followed by the meetings of the 
nine special interest areas. The after- 
noon program began with a_ general 
session devoted to speakers and_busi- 


Miss Oberle is an instructor in Speech Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University. 


ness and was followed by a full-length 
production and evaluation. The evening 
meeting featured an outstanding guest 
speaker. 

The program chairman had further 
recommended that the groups devote 
the first day to Shakespeare’s The Tem- 
pest, which had been explored in the 
pre-conference workshop as an example 
of a classic that has much to offer chil- 
dren. The second day was to be related 
to the conference theme, and the third 
day to goals for expansion and develop- 
ment. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
ference was the participation of John 
Allen, Director of Educational Broad- 
casting, BBC. Mr. Allen not only de- 
livered the keynote address, but was a 
participant throughout the conference, 
chairman of the daily Plenary Sessions, 
conductor of the Acting and Directing 


Interest Group, critic and resource per- 


son. He had already conducted the pre- 
conference workshop, which was held 
August 17-26. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26 
GENERAL SESSION 


Tue First Worn: Winifred Ward, Professor 
Emeritus, Northwestern University. Miss Ward, 
the Honorary Director of CTC, expressed the 
good wishes of the organization for the new 
Children’s Theatre Association, formed in Eng- 
land during the past year. She charged the 
members with the responsibility of continuing 
to pursue new ideas and projects and sug- 
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gested the writing of plays, assisting in the de- 
velopment of better television programs, and 
financing the production of a film on creative 
dramatics. She pointed to the great conference 
achievement of 1958, the republication of Cre- 
ative Power, by Hughes Mearnes. 

THE IMAGINATION IN OrpiT: In this keynote 
address, John Allen spoke of the dangers of 
associating creative work with personalities be- 
cause in any achievement it should be the work 
that is remembered and not merely the people 
associated with it. The great achievement of 
America is that there is here a new humanism: 
there is almost nothing that man can’t accom- 
plish by mind and hard work. It is particularly 
important, however, that we search for the 
spirit that gives rise to these accomplishments. 
The American educational system with its free- 
dom of curriculum allows for the extensive in- 
clusion of creative work; however, it has not 
been explored as fully as it should be. The 
unique quality of drama as one creative outlet 
is that it is not an isolated skill but something 
that grows out of a child’s exploration of the 
world of speech, movement, sound, and the 
physical expression of intellectual ideas and 
emotional experiences. responsibility is, 
therefore, not to inject imaginative experiences 
into a child but to nurture and feed a rich 
creative process which is already there.” 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 27 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


PLENARY Session: Chairman, John Allen; Fran- 
ces Allis, Goodman Theatre; Nat Eek, Mich- 
igan State University; Dorothy Kester, Akron 
Junior Jesters; Martha Bennett King, Chicago 
Miracle of Books Fair; Betty Locke, Michigan 
City; George Latshaw, George Latshaw Pup- 
pets; Marcella Oberle, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Carmelita Schmelig, Fontbonne College; 
Wallace Smith, Evanston Township High 
School. Mr. Allen explained the method of 
exploration and discovery that had been used 
in the workshop to solve some of the prob- 
lems in the shipwreck scene of The Tempest. 
He and Miss Allis demonstrated that if move- 
ment is approached creatively, with the coop- 
eration of the director and actors, the actor 
will feel far greater security than if direction is 
superimposed on him. 

TELEVISION PROGRAMMING FOR CHILDREN: 
Chairman, O. M. Forkert, Coach House Press; 
Philip Bodwell, Producer-Director, NBC-TV, 
Chicago; George Latshaw; Hans Schmidt, Chi- 
cago Park District. In this symposium the speak- 
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ers related their own experiences in program- 
ming for a _ child audience. Mr. Forkert 
discussed the trend toward more sensible han- 
dling of television time and pointed out that 
CTC could help bridge the gap between com- 
mercial and educational television since the in- 
dustry is looking for ideas. Hans Schmidt re- 
lated his experiences in doing a thirteen week 
series in Chicago. Mr. Latshaw described a 
series done by the Cain Park Youtheatre and 
the Latshaw puppets. Phil Bodwell stated that 
the person with an idea for a program must 
understand how to adapt his production to 
the limits of television. 

Propuction: The Flying Prince, a new play 
about India by Aurand Harris, was presented 
by the Washington High School Players, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, under the direction of Earl W. 
Sherman. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 


Group 1. CREATIVE Dramatics. “The Place of 
Shakespeare in Creative Dramatics.” Chairman, 
Marcella Oberle; Demonstration Leader, El- 
inor Rice, Creative Dramatics Department, 
Evanston. This session was devoted to a dem- 
onstration of a variety of scenes from Shake- 
spearean dramas played extemporaneously by 
twenty-nine eighth grade students from Haven 
School, Evanston. 

Group 2. PLaywricuts. “The Play and the 
Playwright.” Chairman, Martha Bennett King; 
Anne Matlack, Denver Junior Entertainment; 
Madge Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Anne Nicholson, 
Chicago; Hans Schmidt. This group concerned 
itself with the problems of writing plays for 
the child audience. Anne Matlack outlined the 
basic elements of plot construction; the panel 
discussed the necessity of research to guarantee 
authenticity in settings and background, but 
pointed out that a playwright must do_ his 
research, absorb it, and then put it aside and 
write freely. In adaptations of historical stories 
he must be certain to retain the author’s in- 
tent and the flavor of his dialogue. 

Group 3. Pupretry. “Preparing to Stage The 
Tempest.” George Latshaw. The speaker listed 
the seven types of puppets which might be used 
singly or in combination with each other and 
live actors for a production of The Tempest. 
These are string, hand, rod (above), rod (be- 
low), finger, shadow, and joujounette. The lat- 
ter refers to a 314 foot “toy” puppet, created 
by Mr. Latshaw for the Detroit Institute of 
Arts production of La Boite a Joujoux. The 
specific advantages which a puppet production 
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of The Tempest might have include size (a 
small Ariel), anatomical structure not limited 
by human form (Ariel and Caliban), ease of 
flying (Ariel), and the visible invisibility (Pros- 
pero, Ariel, and the Spirits). 

Group 4. Pusiic RELATIONS. “Publicity for 
The Tempest.” Chairman, Martha Brush, Nash- 
ville Children’s Theatre; Elizabeth Rike, Nash- 
ville Children’s Theatre. This session was de- 
voted to one method of selling drama in a com- 
munity—the use of a study guide in the schools. 
Mrs. Rike pointed out that to gain vital school 
cooperation, the educational value of plays must 
be stressed. In Nashville the guides are taken 
to the schools with the tickets and sales are 
high where used the most. 

Group 5. COMMUNITY THEATRE. “Consider 
The Tempest for Community Theatre.” Met 
with Group 1. 

Group 6. RELIGION AND THEATRE. “Religious 
Concepts in the Conflict of a Play.” Chairman: 
Carmelita Schmelig; Francis Kinkel, Fontbonne 
College. In discussing the moral, ethical, and 
spiritual values in The Tempest, the speaker 
stated that the spiritual can be achieved by lit- 
erally coming to one’s senses: when one in- 
dulges his senses acutely and deeply, he can 
become thoroughly aware of God's creation. 


Group 7. TECHNICAL THEATRE. “Problems in 
The Tempest.” Chairman, Nat Eek; Vern Adix, 
University of Utah; Sally Six, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. This session considered special stage ef- 
fects and fantastic makeup. Mr. Adix showed 
how devices such as smoke effects, suspension 
mechanisms, and black light could be used 
to create good stage illusions. Miss Six demon- 
strated the many ways the artist can approach 
makeup for the characters in The Tempest. 
She illustrated many different design approaches 
to the same character. Plastic applications were 
used on celastic masks, and bold makeup colors 
created unusual effects. 


Group 8. EpuCATIONAL THEATRE. “Classic 
Themes for Children’s Theatre—A Considera- 
tion of The Tempest.” Chairman, Wallace 
Smith; David Beuter, York High School, Elm- 
hurst, Ill.; Betty Dickinson, Akron Public 
Schools; Dina Rees Evans, Youngstown, Arizona; 
Della K. Fletcher, Oak Park, Ill.; Sister Mary 
Honora, St. Clements High School, Centerline, 
Mich.; L. R. Kremer, Washington High School, 
Sioux Falls, §. Dakota; Betty Wilkinson, Nash- 
ville Junior League; Oriel Willert, Children’s 
Theatre Research. The panel began by discus- 
sing John Allen’s comment that drama in the 
United States is the result of the training re- 
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ceived in the schools. They pointed out that 
educational theatre training in this country 
seems to be in a recession. In considering The 
Tempest as a medium for children’s theatre 
the general conclusion was that its value would 
depend upon the training of the director and 
the situation in which it would be performed. 
The group agreed that the theatre has in it 
the intrinsic elements that make it good edu- 
cation, but it requires trained people to make 
it meet these requirements. In addition, the 
panel recommended that educational theatre 
receive status by affiliating with a group such as 
the N. E. A. and that administrators and fac- 
ulty be shown the educational values and pur- 
poses of the educational theatre because it is 
their backing that determines the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the program. 

Group 9. WorksHop IN ACTING AND DIRECTING. 
“Considering the Play.” Chairman, John Allen; 
Frances Allis; Paul Beringer, Crystal Lake, Il- 
linois, High School; Eleanor Sulcer, Public 
Schools, Highland, Indiana. In a continuation 
of the pre-conference workshop, John Allen ex- 
plained to the members the choice of this par- 
ticular classic as a challenging project for young 
people. He indicated that it is not only a fine 
play, rich in content and deep in meaning, but 
that it has added value for us because of its 
infinite variety and the sharp contrasts between 
the heavenly and the earthy, revenge and for- 
giveness, reality and fantasy. It makes constant 
demand upon the imagination of both actors 
and director in terms of music, movement, and 
the creation of the enchanted island’s sights 
and sounds. In close ‘cooperation with Miss 
Allis, he showed the importance of freeing an 
actor’s body for honest responses to the motiva- 
tion of dialogue and character. Mr. Beringer 
demonstrated the original music and sound 
background, which had been created by the 
participants under his direction. Mr. Allen 
stressed the limitations imposed on the cre- 
ativity of players by the use of recorded music 
and electronic sound effects. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 28 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


PLENARY Session: Chairman, John Allen; Dor- 
othy Kester; Martha Bennett King; George Lat- 
shaw; Marcella Oberle; Carmelita Schmelig; 
Sally Six; Wallace Smith; Oriel Willert. Repre- 
sentatives from the interest groups reported on 
the previous day’s activities, and Mr. Willert 
spoke briefly of his periodical, Children’s The- 
atre Research. John Allen discussed artistic dis- 
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cipline and stated that it must not be confused 
with military discipline. Artistic discipline is 
self imposed; it “is a matter of finding a way 
to work which is suitable for the students fac- 
ing their material at every stage of its develop- 
ment.” 


CHAMBER ‘THEATRE FOR CHILDREN: Robert 
Breen, Northwestern University. Chamber the- 
atre is a technique for presenting novels and 
short stories on the stage. Changes are accom- 
plished by deletions, but these are made so as 
never to destroy the author’s point of view, 
which is often lost when a story is adapted into 
a play. In chamber theatre the narration is re- 
tained. Technical effects ordinarily associated 
with theatre may be used or dispensed with 
without great loss to the production. Because 
these devices may be readily omitted, this 
medium should prove an excellent method of 
presenting children’s stories either in the class- 
room or in the theatre. 


Propuction: The Indian Captive, by Lois 
Lenske. Robert and Gertrude Breen presented 
a chamber theatre production of this novel for 
children. Mrs. Breen arranged the script and 
she and Dr. Breen were among the seven adults 
and seven children who appeared. Maurine 
Mitchell designed and executed the costumes 
and props. 

EpuCATIONAL TELEVISION: Robert O. Hall, 
Program Associate of the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center and Director of 
the Systematic Children’s Format Project. Mr. 
Hall stated that only seven or eight educational 
stations offer programs for children. He di- 
vided program material into three classifica- 
tions: 1. Universal, those experiences that are 
common to all of us; 2. Ungradable, those that 
depend on the level of the viewer’s symbol de- 
velopment (for example, “Maverick” to the 
child is an absorbing Western, but to the adult 
it may be a clever satire); 3. Gradable, those 
that are unique to a viewer on his own level of 
symbol development. Child audiences can be di- 
vided into three groups, early childhood, 
middle childhood, and teens. For programming 
purposes, programs for the first group should 
be in the early morning, the second group in 
the late afternoon, and the third group in the 
early evening. Programs are repeatable if good 
as new audiences grow into them. CTC can 
serve the TV field by both children’s produc- 
tions and creative dramatics. A format could 
be devised that would be composed of vignettes 
in which the responsibility was spread over 
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many people, each of whom would do a seg- 
ment. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 


Group 1. “The Role of Creative Dramatics 
in Developing Big People for a Small World.” 
Chairman: Marcella Oberle; Charles Avery, As- 
sociation of Junior Leagues of America; Connie 
Jean Danielson, Benton West Grade School, 
Omaha; Erwin France, Mary McDowell Settle- 
ment House, Chicago; Ann Shaw, Western 
Michigan University; Edith Underwood, Cain 
Park Youtheatre; Ann Viola, University of 
Kansas City. The purpose of this symposium 
was to examine ‘the contributions made to the 
conference theme by those who work with cre- 
ative dramatics from a variety of points of 
view and approaches. In speaking of the con- 
tribution of the university, Ann Shaw said that 
it is in colleges and universities that the prac- 
titioners of children’s drama may enlarge their 
thinking, prove their claims, and train their 
artists. Universities are not likely to support 
them, however, unless they are able to justify 
their field in the academic world. We must be 
more articulate, do basic research, raise our 
standards, and refuse to endorse those who do 
not reach the standards we set. Ann Viola, 
speaking for the creative dramatics teacher, 
discussed the contribution that this art can 
make to children: human understanding; social 
cooperation; crossing language, racial, and re- 
ligious barriers; mastering a language art; de- 
veloping imagination; offering emotional re- 
lease and opportunity for fun and laughter. 
Miss Danielson explained how the imaginative 
classroom teacher can use creative dramatics to 
enrich her teaching since creative thinking, 
stimulated by creative dramatics, carries over 
into other activities. Erwin France explained 
how creative dramatics is a tool to help those 
who have limited opportunities to grow socially 
and responsibly. Role play also helps in gain- 
ing insight into the child and his family life. 
In examining the role of the volunteer, Mr. 
Avery stated that the good volunteer will de- 
fine his objectives, evaluate his performance, 
inform the community so as to make his task 
easier, and stimulate the creation and use of 
good materials. Since the continued participa- 
tion of the volunteer depends on reward, we 
must see to it that his time is well spent. Mrs. 
Underwood discussed the contribution of the 
recreation program, quoting Recreation’s dec- 
laration: “There are three challenges to the 
recreation profession: insight, upsurge, out- 
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reach.” She stated that creative dramatics can 
claim similar challenges. 

Group 2. “Plays Worth Presenting to Chil- 
dren.” Chairman, Martha Bennett King; Agnes 
Haaga, University of Washington; Raymond 
Lubway, Encyclopedia Britannica Junior; Anne 
Matlack. The panel approached the day’s theme 
from the standpoint of technique, of children, 
and of the author’s emotional involvement. In 
Mr. Lubway’s opinion, producing a play with 
fifth and sixth graders is secondary to the 
benefit of the overall correlation of the arts 
and to the subsequent study of history and 
literature. In choosing a play he wants one 
that immediately tells a story, has a good cli- 
max, and offers a variety of clearly defined and 
differing characters to give the children the 
opportunity to begin analyzing characters in 
terms of motivation. Miss Haaga discussed the 
emotional and spiritual forces which should 
rise in an author if anything is to be created. 

Group 3. “Puppets as Creative Theatre—a 
Rehearsal Session.” George Latshaw. The speak- 
er demonstrated the advantages offered by the 
impersonal quality of the puppet, which helps 
to create a strong impression and to present the 
core of the story with beauty and imagination. 

Group 4. “The Do’s and Don’t of Good Pub- 
lic Relations as They Relate to the Conference 
Theme.” Chairman, Martha Brush; Ruth 
Scobie, Evanston Children’s Theatre. A group 
of Nashville delegates performed a skit, “The 
Don’ts—A Sketch in Rhyme” written by Mrs. 
Brush. Mrs. Scobie submitted a Public Rela- 
tions Code of Ethics which set up certain stand- 
ards and procedures for children’s theatres. 

Groupe 5. “Growth Through Participation, 
Culture not Condescension.” Chairman, Cristel 
Kent, Omaha Junior Theatre; Patricia Briggs, 
Des Moines Children’s Theatre; Emily Hill, 
Racine Children’s Theatre Council; Sister Mary 
Fernanda, O.S.F., Joliet Children’s Theatre; 
Hubert Kockritz, Cincinnati Children’s Theatre; 
Mary Jane Watkins, San Fernando State College. 
The panel explored means of securing better 
community support and participation and ways 
of overcoming reticence and opposition from 
logical sponsoring agencies such as_ school 
boards and adult theatre groups. They agreed 
that the best approach should be made on a 
personal relations basis. Other conclusions were 
that a strong organizational setup is the best 
guarantee to achieving success; that smooth con- 
tinuity could be achieved by using capable vol- 
unteers and training them for committee lead- 
ership; that solid parental support is an excel- 
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lent bridge; and that care should be taken to 
show adult theatres that a child audience is a 
potential adult audience. 

Group 6. “The Faith and Works of Big People 
in the Small World.” Chairman, Carmelita 
Schmelig; Elizabeth Allstrom, author of Let’s 
Play a Story. The speaker explored the uses 
of playing a story in the religious education of 
children. Religious drama may deal with Bib- 
lical material, but it need not do so. A play 
may be called “religious” when it causes the 
participant to desire to live at his best and be 
of service to others; when he recognizes a 
purpose and a plan in all life; when it in- 
forms him about God and about people who 
have lived in Godly ways; and when it inspires 
him to want to help in his own way to bring 
health, education, and knowledge of God to 
those who do not have them. 

Group 7. “Nourishing the Imagination.” 
Chairman, Nat Eek; Joel Rubin, Kliegl Broth- 
ers, N. Y. Through the usage of a complete 
portable packaged dimming and lighting sys- 
tem, Mr. Rubin demonstrated the effects of 
lighting angle and color on the human figure 
and costume. He showed the uses of rather un- 
orthodox methods with emphasis upon frontal- 
sidelighting and backlighting. He closed with 
a display of simple projection methods and de- 
vices. He discussed inexpensive ways to make 
projection apparatus and urged the replace- 
ment of many old lighting techniques by ex- 
perimenting with new ideas. 

Group 8. “Considering Values and Goals.” 
Chairman, Wallace Smith; continuation of 
panel. Discussion included the position of the 
audience in educational theatre, art vs. therapy 
in children’s theatre, and the forward steps to 
be taken by educational theatre personnel. The 
panel stated that the audience must be the 
first consideration but the play produced must 
be worthwhile. It was agreed that the classics 
must be played as a necessary learning for life. 
They agreed that theatre is an art and must 
be produced as such. Educational theatre work- 
ers are not psychiatrists even though many ad- 
ministrators favor the therapeutic view of the- 
atre. Educational theatre. workers must develop 
a philosophy that will stick, disseminate it, and 
back it up. 

Group g. “Bringing Life to the Play.” Chair- 
man, John Allen; continuation of panel. The 
time was spent in improvisations toward the 
creation of the characters of Prospero, Miranda, 
the frightened passengers and sailors, and in 
the creation of movement for Ariel. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 29 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


PLENARY Session: Chairman, John Allen; Is- 
abel Burger, Baltimore; Nat Eek; Dorothy Kes- 
ter; Martha Bennett King; Hubert Kockritz; 
George Latshaw; Marcella Oberle; Carmelita 
Schmelig; Wallace Smith. The representatives 
of the interest groups reported and Mrs. Burger 
discussed the progress of the Committee for the 
International Study of Children’s Theatre. The 
puppet group presented the puppets they had 
constructed, and Mr. Latshaw demonstrated 
movement by use of hand-puppet sailors, a 
finger-puppet Ariel, and a joujounette Ferdi- 
nand. 

Business Mrerinc: Eleanor Chase York, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., Conference Director. The Office 
of Education of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare announces two forth- 
coming publications. A pamphlet, Creative Dra- 
matics, prepared by Eleanor York and Mayo 
Bryce, and Drama with and for Children, ed- 
ited by Winifred Ward. CTC delegates to the 
White House Conference are Dorothy Schwartz 
and Richard Johnson. John Walker, Executive 
Secretary of AETA, will make the following 
materials available upon request: Abstracts of 
articles submitted for the CTC monograph and 


the Evaluative Report of CTC as a division of 
AETA. 


REGIONAL CounciL Report: Dorothy Schwartz, 
Assistant Director and Coordinator of Regions. 
Twenty-three regional meetings were held since 
August, 1958, nine of which were held in con- 
junction with regional AETA organizations. 
Eight regions published newsletters; five issued 
their news through AETA regional publica- 
tions; seven have operating codes, with the 
eighth to be submitted for adoption soon. Pre- 
liminary to the participation of CTC in the 
White House Conference, the work of the re- 
gions included participation on state advisory 
committees; in programs and councils on the 
arts; and in interpreting the importance of the 
arts in child development through the PTA 
and other civic igroups. 

NATIONAL CHILDREN’s THEATRE STupy Com- 
MITTEE: Chairman, Agnes Haaga. This commit- 
tee was created to enlist the help and coopera- 
tion of the professional theatre in bringing 
good theatre to children. Committee members 
include Madame Lina Abarbanell, New York 
producer; Mary Chase, playwright; Dorothy 
McFadden, founder of the national junior pro- 
grams touring company and current reviewer 
of children’s books for the New York Times; 
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and Virginia Musselman, program consultant 
for the National Recreation Association. Other 
members from the professional theatre will soon 
be added to this group. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE WEEK CoMMITTEE: Chair- 
man, Sara Spencer, Children’s Theatre Press. 
No definite program for Children’s Theatre 
Week has yet been adopted by CTC. An at- 
tempt should be made to bring about the ob- 
servance of a Children’s Theatre Week by adult 
theatre groups not presently engaged in pre- 
senting plays for children. A survey indicates 
that to interest them it will be necessary to 
have a more advanced repertoire than the cus- 
tomary fairy tales and adaptations. Generally 
speaking, they believe children are capable of 
assimilating more mature plays than they are 
offered. Since such plays are not being written, 
CTC might commission a competent playwright 
by guaranteeing him perhaps a hundred pro- 
ductions. In the meantime adult theatre might 
be persuaded to offer children’s matinee per- 
formances of plays such as The King and I; 
Our Town; Noah; and I Remember Mama. 

Awarps: The Phi Beta Prize, an 
award to a foreign participant in the pro- 
gram, was presented to John Allen. The Chor- 
penning Cup for general excellence of exhi- 
bition, was awarded to the University of 
Kansas. Exhibits awards were won by Barring- 
ton, Illinois, High School for adherence to the 
theme, The Child is Involved, and for general 
excellence, and by Sally Six for research and 
use of original ideas in creating stage makeup. 
The Allentown, Pa., Community Theatre re- 
ceived the Winifred Ward Prize, presented by 
Zeta Phi Eta to a new organization showing 
commendable development in all phases of 
children’s theatre. The Edwin Strawbridge 
Cup, given by the Children’s Theatre Press 
for continuous service to CTC, was presented 
to Hazel Aamodt, McPhail School, Minneapolis. 

Ir 1s Easter To Cry Onwarp: Dorothy 
Schwartz, Director-elect of CTC. In her ad- 
dress, the new director reviewed the heritage 
of CTC as it developed from a committee into 
an autonomous division of AETA. The organi- 
zation has attracted child psychologists, edu- 
cators, and leaders in religious education and 
has won a place of respect in national and in- 
ternational theatre councils. From such a back- 
ground CTC must review its objectives to re- 
affirm their validity. These objectives are rais- 
ing and maintaining standards in the field of 
children’s theatre. sponsoring national and 
regional meetings for learning and exchange 
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of ideas, and promoting children’s theatre ac- 
tivities in all communities. Maintaining these 
goals will be difficult in the climate of today’s 
world where the emphasis is on the “solid” 
subjects. In 1960 our goals should include 
asking college theatres to present at least one 
production a year for the child audience, de- 
vising a plan to bring the necessity for the fine 
arts to the attention of administrators and par- 
ents, cooperating and planning for the White 
House Conference, and continuing to work for 
improvement in radio and television programs. 

EDUCATING THE OTHER HALF OF OURSELVES: 
Mayo Bryce, Specialist in Fine Arts Education, 
United States Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. We have 
spent too much time educating only one-half 
of ourselves—the intellect. We must balance 
this emphasis by educating our emotions, 
which have long been the mistrusted part of 
our personality. To cure “emotional rickets” 
emotional education is imperative and can 
best be provided through aesthetic experiences. 
Teachers need more training in the arts and 
members of CTC can be of assistance by writ- 
ing, demonstrating, and doing research. 

Propuction: Pinocchio, by the Reed Mario- 
nettes, Delavan, Wisconsin. 

KINESCOPES OF SUCCESSFUL ‘TELEVISION PRoO- 
GRAMS FOR CHILDREN: Hop, Skip, and Dance, 
with Dick Ford, KQED, San Francisco, pre- 
sented through the courtesy of Bay Area Tele- 
vision Association and the National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, reveals the 
experiences of Mr. Ford in a weekly one-half 
hour program as he dances and talks with 
children to develop movement and_ bodily 
freedom. Magic with Mary Martin, presented 
through the auspices of NBC, is a sixty-minute 
program starring Miss Martin and designed 
for the child audience. 


SpEcIAL INTEREST GROUPS 


Group 1. “Goals for the Future in Creative 
Dramatics.” Chairman, Marcella Oberle; Rita 
Criste, Chairman of Creative Dramatics De- 
partment, Evanston; Nellie McCaslin, Mills Col- 
lege of Education; Dorothy Miller, Youth The- 
atre of Shreveport YWCA; Leah Nathanson, 
Evanston Creative Dramatics Department; 
James E. Popovich, University of Georgia. Dr. 
McCaslin discussed the desirability of having 
creative dramatics taught in every elementary 
classroom. She reported the progress on the 
national level, under the chairmanship of Paul 
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Kozelka, of the CTC standing committee con- 
cerned with this project. There has been de- 
velopment in the areas of publication, work- 
shops, demonstrations, and major addresses. 
The next approach should be made on a 
regional level. In discussing the Evanston pro- 
gram, which might serve as a model, Miss 
Criste traced the development of creative 
dramatics in Evanston from an experimental 
class taught by Miss Ward thirty-three years 
ago to the present where each child, grades 
four through six, is required to take creative 
dramatics.and where elective courses are avail- 
able in grades seven and eight. She also 
described the classes for the orthopedically and 
mentally handicapped and for the blind and 
deaf children. Mrs. Miller discussed the re- 
sponsibility of publicity and promotion. The 
best publicity comes from the children who are 
in creative drama classes. The teacher should 
arrange to talk to community organizations, 
conduct activity programs for Scout leaders 
and church school teachers, give demonstra- 
tions and invite community leaders, and men- 
tion creative dramatics on all children’s the- 
atre programs. Dr. Popovich reviewed the 
opportunities for research in the field. Citing 
the need for basic and probing studies, he de- 
plored the level of graduate research in this 
area and suggested such causes as advisors who 
have only a cursory knowledge of creative 
dramatics, researchers who are almost exclu- 
sively absorbed with methodology and _ teach- 
ing aids to the neglect of behavioral elements 
inherent in mimetic participation, and research 
which fails to utilize basic knowledge and 
studies from appropriate and related disci- 
plines. 


Group 2. “The Playwright, the Producer, and — 


the Director.” Chairman, Martha Bennett King; 
Echo Ellick, Omaha Junior Theatre; Ella Heim- 
brodt, Children’s Theatre of Western Springs, 
Ill.; Edith Mahler, Milwaukee; and Elinor Rice. 
Echo Ellick discussed problems that exist when 
it is necessary to do some rewriting. Miss Rice 
also talked about rewriting, but in her opinion 
it is more desirable for a director to work with 
the playwright and get him to rewrite than for 
the director to do it. Edith Mahler related her 
experiences in rewriting a recent production 
of Winnie The Pooh. 


Group 3. “Evaluation and Application— 
Examining the Values of Puppet Theatre.” 
George Latshaw. The members examined the 
puppets which had been constructed. The need 
for clear, varied, and communicative pantomime 
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with puppets was stressed as essential to effec- 
tive manipulation. 

Group 4. “Important Ideas for Publication.” 
Sue Dinges, CTC National Publicity Chairman, 
Kansas City, Kansas. An investigation of gov- 
ernment publications revealed only one in the 
creative arts and this not devoted exclusively 
to dramatics. Bulletins examined were de- 
signed to supply quick answers to problems, or 
were of a “how to do it” nature reflecting a 
trend in this country for people to want 
predigested information. Since we are not yet 
reaching the classroom teacher as we should 
in the matter of teaching appreciation, per- 
haps good government publications would offer 
a plausible route. 

Group 5. “A Look at the Future of Com- 
munity Theatre.” Chairman, Cristel Kent; con- 
tinuation of panel. Conclusions for achieving 
better community support included the ad- 
vocacy of having a working rather than a 
figurehead board, educating members of the 
community whose support would be vital by 
inviting them to see quality productions, and 
enlisting financial support from community 
organizations that have an expressed interest 
in young people. It is advantageous to hire a 
trained who would coordinate the 
program and be qualified in creative dramatics. 
It is necessary to raise standards and com- 
munity theatres should stop assuming that au- 
diences will not like untried material. In- 
terested college and university people should 
be used as consultants and resource people. 


director 


Group 6. “New Horizons in a New World.” 
Chairman, Carmelita Schmelig; Sister M. Felice, 
CS.J., St. Theresa’s College, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sister Felice discussed the problem of making 
the spiritual and moral values in a play carry 
over to the problems of life by doing more 
study of the values in a play. From the stand- 
point of the child audience there must be 
more than attendance, there must be con- 
templation, which could be accomplished by 
supplying source material to the schools before 
a performance. Groups of children should be 
invited to discuss the production with the 
director and cast members. Such approaches 
will help the values of a play to become real 
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to the children and perhaps be of assistance 
to them in facing their own pressures. 


Group 7. “Growing Bigger with Children’s 
Theatre.” Chairman, Nat Eek; Jed Davis, Michi- 
gan State University; Eric Nordholm, Pacific 
Lutheran College. Dr. Davis discussed design- 
ing which begins with a basic idea of what 
the visual elements of production can con- 
tribute to a play. Visual elements should show 
where, when, and under what circumstances 
the action is taking place; should evoke images 
and ideas relevant to the theme; and compen- 
sate for a child’s limited comprehension of 
language and for a child actor’s limited tech- 
nique. Mr. Nordholm related his experiences 
in the decor sessions for The Tempest in the 
workshop. He showed how each of the techni- 
cal areas could apply their principles to a 
production of a literary classic adapted for a 
child audience. He emphasized the necessity 
for having the sets, costumes, and props result 
from thorough mutual planning. 


Group 8. “The Count Down: What Are We 
Shooting For?” Chairman, Wallace Smith; con- 
tinuation of previous panel. The basic con- 
sideration was the role of educational theatre. 
Educators are accepting art, music, humanities, 
and architecture, but not drama. Educational 
theatre, in selling the school drama programs, 
must stress goals, encourage more studio pro- 
ductions, and establish theatre as a solid con- 
tent area. 


Group g. “Evaluating a Single Theatre Ex- 
perience.” Chairman, John Allen; continua- 
tion of panel. The group performed the Ship- 
wreck Scene to demonstrate the effective results 
achieved through integration of creative drama, 
dance, and music. Mr. Allen pointed out the 
dangers of autocratic direction and expressed 
the hope that children’s theatre directors would 
call upon all of the inner resources of their 
actors, designers, musicians, and movement and 


drama specialists. He emphasized that only as 
they worked together, suggesting, changing, and 
creatively stimulating one another, could they 
bring the work of Shakespeare or any play- 
wright to the audience as a living work of 


art. 
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I was interested to see the publication, 
in the March issue of ETJ, of the paper 
Marjorie L. Dycke delivered at the 
panel on desegregation in the education- 
al theatre at the 1956 convention. 

If I remember correctly, other mem- 
bers of the panel besides myself dis- 
agreed with some of Dr. Dycke’s views. 
The objections were primarily in two 
major areas: her implications that de- 
segregation in educational theatre 
should follow the patterns of society, 
and her foreseeing potentially difficult 
problems stemming from plays stressing 
relationship between the sexes as_bar- 
riers to desegregation. 


Many educators believe that education 
is not necessarily something that merely 
follows the patterns of society, but that 
education (and this includes theatre if 
we accept the dramatic arts as a valid 
part of liberal education) must be a 


leader of society, must set standards, and | 


must help society reach certain goals. 
Among these goals, many of us believe, 
is the realization of the democratic 
principles that include desegregation. 
The theatre can provide a_ special 
avenue of communication between and 
among individuals and groups which 
may lead, without benefit of lecturing, 
to knowledge and understanding. 


As- I indicated in an article on de- 
segregation in the professional theatre 
(ETJ, May, 1956), the commercial the- 
atre has, in many instances,. successfully 
achieved desegregation by casting non- 
Caucasians in roles which ordinarily 
would be considered “white.” We in the 
educational theatre certainly can do no 
less. Dr. Dycke has, I believe, presented 
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several important aids to inter-racial 
casting. However, her feeling that 
voluntary segregation among student 
acting partners is a sign of trust in the 
teacher, and her characterization of 
Othello, among other plays, as inflam- 
matory and thus not producible, are only 
two of a number of points with which 
many educators might perhaps disagree. 
When casting in the educational theatre, 
it might be helpful to suspend our pre- 
conceptions and bring our education to 
bear. Not many, it is supposed, would 
object to casting a Negro actor in the 
role of Othello. Many might believe, 
however, that casting a non-Caucasian 
in the “romantic” lead of a play that 
was ostensibly “white” would be “forc- 
ing” the issue unjustifiably. Yet, in some 
plays with a French background, for 
example, there is no reason why such 
casting could not be done; it is some- 
times forgotten that Alexandre Dumas, 
pére and fils, were Negro, and that the 
father of Dumas, pére, also a Negro, 
was born the natural son of a marquis 
and became a general of the army. It 
might help, when casting, to remember 
that in fulfilling our roles as teachers 
we can do more than copy some of the 
practices of our immediate environment. 


In a paper delivered on the same 1956 
panel (for reference, the paper was sub- 
sequently published in the Journal of 
Negro Education, Fall 1957), I expressed 
the belief that only through sincere 
and unqualified desegregation (except 
for a few rare instances where a realistic 
play might be visually affected—and we 
must remember that even on Broadway, 
Frank Silvera, a Negro, played the 
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“white” father in A Hatful of Rain), can we provide a wider exchange of 
can we discharge our educational duties. ideas and experiences; and can we suc- 
Only through desegregation can we ceed in our educational goals, not only 
really get the best actors in the best to entertain, but to educate better our 
parts and achieve the best productions; students and our audiences. 

can we develop healthy individual and Rosert L. HILiiarp 
group personalities and_ relationships; Adelphi College 


The Young Actor 


At the commencement of his career, Lekain, like all young actors, gave way 
to boisterous cries and violent movement, believing that in this way he 
triumphed over difficulties. In time, however, he felt that of all monotonies that 
of the lungs was the most unsupportable; that tragedy must be spoken, not 
howled; that a continual explosion fatigues without appealing; and that only 
when it is rare and unexpected can it astonish and move. He felt, in fine, that 
the auditor, shocked by the ranting of the stage, forgets the personage repre- 
sented, and pities or condemns the actor. 


—Talma, Preface to Lekain’s Mémoires 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE MEETINGS 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee met August 
8, 1959, at the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. John Wray Young, 
Samuel Selden, Lillian Voorhees, and 
John A. Walker were in attendance as 
well as Margaret Mary Young, member 
of the Board of Directors, and Danny 
Desmond, John F. Hruby, H. Charles 
Kline, Louis V. Marchand, Norman Mc- 
Cray, H. Beresford Menagh, and Russell 
Porter. 

The Revision of Articles of Incorpora- 
tion prepared by Kenneth L. Graham 
was read and unanimously approved. 
President Young and the Executive Sec- 
retary were directed to execute the Cer- 
tificate of Amendment and to return it 
to Mr. Graham for filing with the State 
of Minnesota. A copy was to be sent by 
Mr. Graham to the Internal Revenue 
Service for consideration. The revisions 
are to be printed in the December issue 
of Educational Theatre Journal and 
voted on at the Annual Meeting. 

The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
reported that membership as of July 31 
was 3,881, an increase of 463 over this 
date last year with the greatest gains 
shown in Individual Memberships (250) 
and in Student Memberships (193). ‘The 
interim financial report revealed that 
disbursements during the current fiscal 
year had exceeded, or would exceed, 
budget estimates in several instances. 
Among these are costs of publishing 
Educational Theatre Journal and The- 
atre Arts Publications in the United 
States, 1947-1952, operating expenses for 
the Executive Office and Contact Place- 
ment Service, and costs of transferring 


the Executive Office from Minnesota to 
Michigan State University. The increase 
in costs of operating the Executive Office: 
has been due to two principal factors, 
the necessity of training a new office 
staff and the fact that Michigan State 
University was unable to furnish any 
secretarial or clerical help to the Associ- 
ation. 

First Vice-President Samuel Selden 
requested that consideration be given to 
a change of schedule for assumption of 
ofhce by officers so that they would be 
inducted in the summer during the Con- 
vention. In the ensuing discussion, it 
was noted that the continuance of sum- 
mer conventions past 1964 is not certain 
and that the summer convention sched- 
ule is still on a trial basis. Mr. Selden 
moved, and it was approved, that con- 
sideration of the question of a change of 
terms for officers be deferred until the 
continuance of summer conventions is 
determined. 

President Young reviewed the dif- 
ficulties experienced during the current 
year in connection with the ANTA- 
AETA Student Memberships due to the 
failure of Theatre Arts to begin sub- 
scriptions until June, and then only 
after ANTA had, at its own expense, 
made address plates. A letter from Wil- 
lard Swire stated that until the internal 
situation at Theatre Arts was cleared 
up by the new management, no decision 
on continuation of the ANTA-AETA 
Student Memberships could be made. 
Mr. Swire suggested that tentative ap- 
proval of continuance be given con- 
tingent upon reaching a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the magazine. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary was directed to proceed 
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with negotiations through Mr. Swire 
and, if possible, to reach an agreement 
on continuing the ANTA-AETA joint 
student membership, such agreement to 
be referred to the Executive Committee 
by mail for final approval. 


The report of the Director of Contact Place- 
ment Service, Jed H. Davis, stated that regis- 
tration of applicants on June go was 224, the 
highest in the existence of the CPS. Due to 
the necessity of retaining a secretary on nearly 
a full-time basis to assist with bringing records 
up to date and conducting operations of the 
were beyond income. 
Vacancies known to be filled to date totalled 
16, comparing favorably with the previous 
known high for a full year of 12. A reply-card 
survey of employers and registrants was re- 
ported to be in progress, and it was believed 
this would show further positions filled by 
CPS registrants. In view of ‘revisions made in 
operating procedures and plans for more effi- 
cient conducting of the placement desk at the 
Washington Convention, Mr. Davis requested 
that (1) CPS be continued for an additional 
year to ascertain if it is the system or its 
operation which has been at fault, and (2) 
the CPS registration fee for AETA members 


service, expenses well 


be raised to $4.00 annually on a calendar year 
basis to coincide with AETA term of member- 
ship, and that a Special CPS Membership to 
run concurrently with AETA Special Member- 
ship at a fee of $5.00 be authorized, effective 
1959. These requests 
approved with the provision that CPS be re- 


September i were 
appraised after another year. 

The report of the Chairman of the Over- 
seas Touring Committee, C. Robert Kase, 
stated that some 50 applications for overseas 
touring had been received since January 1, and 
that final selections were made by the com- 
mittee at its meeting on May 24-25 as follows: 
for seven-weeks tours of the Pacific, Oregon, 
Brigham Young, Oklahoma, and Kansas were 
chosen; for five-weeks tours of the Northeast 
Command, Mississippi, Tennessee A. & I., Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods (Terre Haute), and Indi- 
ana (Pa.) State Teachers College were selected. 
Rutgers had declined an invitation. Alternates 
chosen were: Howard Payne (Tex.), Southwest 
Missouri, and U. of Cal. at Santa Barbara for 
the West; Montclair State College (N. J.) and 
Purdue for the East. All eight of the colleges 
selected for tours from September, 
through September, 1960, accepted. Policies and 
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procedures for operations of the committee and 
regulations for the touring companies were 
drawn up. Applications for touring during the 
period from September, 1960, to September, 
1961, will be requested in September or Oc- 
tober, and Department of Defense require- 
ments will be given to the committee in 
December, 1959. It was further reported that 
the committee had received the utmost coopera- 
tion from USO and the Department of De- 
fense, with the former making $1000.00 avail- 
able to the committee for its operations. Offi- 
cials of both sponsoring agencies met with 
the committee on May 24-25. The Chairman 
extended high commendation to all members, 
noting that this was a “working” committee 
composed of James Butler, Campton Bell, Ran- 
dolph Edmonds, Glenn Hughes, Frank Whit- 
ing, Monroe Lippman, Willard Swire, and 
Father Hartke, Co-Chairman. The report was 
accepted, and the committee was commended 
for its valuable and thorough work. The Execu- 
tive Secretary was directed to inquire of the 
Chairman what were being taken to 
secure reports by qualified personnel on the 
critical reception accorded to AETA_ com- 
panies on both Department of Defense and 
non-DOD tours, and to request that copies of 
such reports be made available to the Executive 
Committee. 


steps 


The Executive Secretary read a letter from 
James McCloskey, the Executive Secretary of 
the Southern California Section of AETA, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the section’s dele- 
gates to the Chicago Convention had requested 
a rebate of 50c of the dues of every AETA 
member residing in the geographical limit of 
the District, whereas the Minutes reported 
approval of a rebate for every membership 
secured through the District. The letter further 
stated that steps were being taken to structure 
the membership of the District in accordance 
with By-Law 21, paragraph C, by November 1, 
1959, and that the geographical limits were de- 
fined to “include all the area south of the 
Tehechapis to the Mexican border, from the 
eastern boundary of California to the Pacific 
Ocean.” In the ensuing discussion it was noted 
that, as By-Law 21 is presently worded, any 
action to rebate a portion of the dues of each 
member would, in the opinion of the Execu- 
tive illegal. The Committee 


wished to go on record as favoring the request 


Committee, be 


and directed the Executive Secretary to begin 
action to amend By-Law eid, instead of limit- 
ing rebates to memberships secured through 
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the District, to read “for each AETA member 
residing in the District.” This proposed revi- 
sion is to be printed in the December Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal and voted on at the 
Annual Meeting in Washington. Further dis- 
cussion took note of the dependence of AETA 
on regional theatre organizations and confer- 
ences, and of the need for AETA to maintain 
the strongest possible contacts with such “grass- 
roots” groups; AETA needs to be officially 
represented at regional theatre meetings and 
those attending to be informed of the aims and 
operations of AETA. A motion by Lillian Voor- 
hees was carried, directing that the Second 
Vice-President have funds available to pro- 
mote regional theatre contacts and that he 
work through key people in regions to promote 
AETA at regional and local meetings. 


A letter received from Marjorie Dycke stated 
that it was probable that AETA would soon 
have not one Division, Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference, but three with the addition of Ameri- 
can Community Theatre Association and 


Secondary School Theatre Conference. She pro- 
posed that a Presidential Committee be estab- 
lished to consider the entire problem of plan- 
ning future conventions so as to provide ade- 
quately for various interest groups without de- 


stroying unity. The Executive Committee re- 
quested that the President appoint such a 
committee to study the matter and recommend 
a format for future conventions which would 
consider the needs and desires of various Divi- 
sions and how these might best be accommodat- 
ed. It was further recommended that thought be 
given to strengthening of participation by re- 
gional groups, and that chairmen of the Con- 
tinuing Sections established in the By-Laws in- 
sure that their meetings consider matters of 
interest to all AETA members regardless of 
the type of theatre with which associated. 


The report of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publication, Gary Gaiser, was con- 
cerned with three major areas, each of which 
is briefly summarized: 

(1) Reactions to the outline .of function, 
scope, and procedure issued by the committee 
were stimulating and helpful. The results 
need to be studied by the entire committee in 
developing the outline into a manual of opera- 
tions. Items receiving recurring mention were: 
the need for the committee to serve as a cen- 
tralized agency of information and research as 
sistance in order to encourage publication 
by every possible means; the need for com- 


mittee members to have ready access to 
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copies of all publications without having to 
purchase them; the need for critical review of 
all publications including Educational Theatre 
Journal; the recommendation that the operat- 
ing manual not be regarded as finished and 
therefore be assembled in loose-leaf form; the 
need for evaluating the work of the committee, 
with recommendations for personnel; and the 
need for continuity over a number of years of 
some one to handle negotiations with potential 
publishers. 


(2) Progress reports on special publications: 
Hughes Mearns’ Creative Power published by 
Dover Press; The Renaissance Stage published 
by Miami University Press; Five-Year Bibliog- 
raphy, 1947-52, printed by Wm. C. Brown Co.; 
Bibliography for 1953-57, under way with 
Roger Busfield as Editor; Theatre Curriculum 
Directory under way with Burnet Hobgood as 
Editor; Ten-Year Index, manuscript completed 
by David Welker; and Theatre Survey USA 
refused by USIS as too diverse, and other 
means of publication being sought. 


(3) Recommendations relative to Educational 
Theatre Journal, based on the need for obtain- 
ing more scholarly articles in all areas, were: 
the appointment of ten Associate Editors, 
rather than two, with some geographical dis- 
tribution, to perform initial examination, to 
stimulate articles in their locales, and to fur- 
nish editorial service on articles; the maximum 
time for replying to submission of articles 
should be three months, and from submission 
to print six months; the Editor might note at 
intervals types of articles especially needed, and 
special articles on “Problems of Tomorrow” 
might be solicited from recognized authorities; 
the practice of circulating articles to col- 
leagues for reactions should be encouraged; 
personal contact by the Editor and Associate 
Editors before regional and .national meetings 
is recommended to encourage program partici- 
pants to prepare their manuscripts with an eye 
to possible publication; contributors should be 
asked to submit articles in triplicate to facili- 
tate editorial perusal; personal contact and 
comment should be encouraged, with the Edi- 
tor available at conventions and, if possible, - 
appearing as a speaker at a general session; the 
tendency to greater length and fewer papers at 
conventions should be encouraged since it 
helps provide suitable articles for the Journal; 
the Convention Reports and other official busi- 
ness that must be included in the Journal 
should be included in one article and, wher- 
ever feasible, printed in reduced type. 
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Discussion following the report noted that 
other publications in preparation are the Chil- 
dren's Theatre Monograph, being compiled by 
Geraldine Siks, and the Secondary School The- 
atre Monograph, under the guidance of Wil- 
liam Schlosser. The observation was made that 
the resources of the Association would be in- 
adequate to provide for immediate publication 
of all such items regardless of their value and 
sales potential. Therefore, the Executive Com- 
mittee recommended that: (1) the Committee 
on Publication clarify the distinction between 
“publisher” and “printer,” since AETA has 
been and will be publisher for certain items. 
Executive Committee approval of $600.00 for 
publishing the Directory of American College 
Theatre, Burnet Hobgood, Editor, has been 
secured; (2) the Committee on Publication 
correspond with Robert MacGregor of Theatre 
Arts Books, or with publishers of paper-back 
books, regarding the possibility of publishing 
Theatre Survey USA; (3) the suggestions rela- 
tive to Educational Theatre Journal be referred 
to the next Editor, O. G. Brockett; (4) the 
Committee on Publication immediately under- 
take a study of long-range publications needs 
of AETA, specifically considering such ques- 
tions as they need for periodicals other than 
Educational Theatre Journal, such as a publi- 
cation resembling Speech Monographs, or an 
annual supplement combining various AETA 
reports and official business; proposals for fi- 
nancing such special publications as the Chil- 
drens Theatre and Secondary School Theatre 
Monographs; the potential need for transla- 
tion and publication of American theatre books 
in other languages; and the adequacy of cur- 
rent Association newsletters to meet future 
needs. The Committee on Publication will be 
requested to submit a report on these and 
related matters at the Washington Convention. 


The Executive Secretary reported quota- 
tions from Artcraft Press for printing the Ten- 
Year Index to Educational Theatre Journal 
ranged from $1267.85 for 96 pages with cover 
to $1440.85 for 112 pages, the final cost to be 
determined by the size. He was directed to 
proceed with arrangements for publication with 
the final cost to be within the quoted limits. 


President Young announced that a petition, 
signed by 100 members of AETA, had been 
received requesting the establishment of a 
Community Theatre Division. With approval 
by mail ballot of the Executive Committee, the 
American Community Theatre Association had 
been established in July as an operating unit 
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of AETA to serve a three-year probational 
period, as specified in the By-Laws, before be- 
ing eligible for full Division status. Special 
commendation was noted for Mrs. Nancy Hoff- 
man and Dorman Richardson, Co-Chairmen 
of the ACTA Committee. The Executive Secre- 
tary was directed to request that an Operating 
Code and budget request for the unit be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Board of Directors 
for consideration at the Washington Conven- 
tion. 

Monroe Lippman, Chairman of the Presi- 
dential Committee on American Council of 
Learned Societies, reported that the Council 
considers applications for membership once a 
year, in January, and that considerable interest 
had been expressed by certain Council officers 
in AETA’s possible affiliation. He recom- 
mended that the Executive Committee approve 
the application and that the new officers’ signa- 
tures be affixed at the Convention. It was ruled 
that the ACLS Committee should proceed with 
preparation of the application for presentation 
to the Board of Directors of AETA at the 
Washington Convention and, if approved, to 
ACLS at its January meeting. 


John A. Walker, Chairman of the Committee 
on Charging for the Directory, reported that 
the committee recommended that the annual 
Directory no longer be distributed free to 
members after that of 1959-1960 to be pub- 
lished in December, 1959. However, since the 
By-Laws state that each member should re- 
ceive a free copy, a charge to members, can- 
not be made until the By-Laws are amended. 
The Executive Secretary was directed to pre- 
pare and have printed in the December Journal 
suitable amendments to delete references to 
free distribution of the Directory. 

Geraldine B. Siks, Chairman of the Children’s 
Theatre Monograph Committee, reported that 
21 articles had been evaluated and 14 returned 
with suggestions for revision. Several abstracts 
of articles were prepared for study by the 
Committee on the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. The Editor had secured 
a research grant from the graduate School of 
the University of Washington to enable her to 
devote more time to it. The grant was made 
on the condition that royalties received be 
used to reimburse the Fund, but after repay- 
ment of costs incurred by the Association in 
preparation of the manuscript. The report was 
accepted with a note of reference to the recom- 
mendation that the Committee on Publica- 
tion ascertain what plans have been con- 
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templated for financing publication and the 
relationship of this item to the Monograph 
Series already instituted. 

In the absence of a report from the Com- 
mittee on Minimum Standards, President Young 
stated that the committee was at work under 
the chairmanship of Loren Winship. He has 
been asked to represent the Association at the 
meetings of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education and at the pre-council 
meeting of the National Commission on 
Accreditation arranged ‘by Mr. William Selden. 
Samuel Selden reported that, at Prof. Win- 
ship’s request, he had arranged a sectional 
meeting on Minimum Standards at the Wash- 
ington Convention at a time when Mr. Wil- 
liam Selden could be present. 


President Young reported informally that 
the Committee on Internal-External Publicity 
was at work with Maurine Mitchell as Chair- 
man. He expressed the hope that this com- 
mittee might assist in the preparation of a 
new and handsome promotional brochure. The 
Executive Committee clearly felt that the 
Association had been entirely too backward in 
promoting itself to educational theatre people 
at all levels both outside of and within the 
membership. It was suggested that such a book- 
let, setting forth appealingly in words and pic- 
tures the accomplishments and activities of the 
Association, such as publications, overseas tour- 
ing, production pictures of AETA member- 
groups, et cetera, would do much to promote 
the cause of AETA and to keep members in- 
formed of its activities. The Executive Secre- 
tary reviewed plans for a small folder, “An 


Invitation to Join AETA,” to be issued as an” 


“interim” piece until a more comprehensive 
and up-to-date brochure could 
after the beginning of 1960. He was directed 
to proceed with it and to investigate the possi- 
bility of preparing the much needed and long- 


be prepa red 


awaited promotional booklet. 


No report was received from the Province- 
town Memorial Committee, and a letter on 
the subject from Edward C. Cole was read. 
His suggestion was that the committee, rather 
than urging restoration of the original play- 
house, get behind the idea of building a 
thoroughly modern theatre as a useable, liv- 
ing memorial. Obviously, he felt, such a proj- 
ect is beyond the scope of the AETA, but the 
committee could meantime look into the possi- 
bility of placing a modest bronze tablet on the 
site. The Executive Committee approved the 
idea of erecting a memorial tablet and further 
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expressed interest in the possibility of creat- 
ing a living O’Neill memorial in the form of 
scholarships for theatre students. 


The Committee for United States Touring 
by Foreign Educational Theatre Groups, Arnold 
Colbath, Chairman, reported the following ac- 
tivities: (1) circulation of a questionnaire 
among AETA members to compile informa- 
tion and suggestions for implementing a tour- 
ing program; (2) compilation of a list of 
foreign educational theatre groups as a_ basis 
for determining likely candidates; (3) coopera- 
tion with the South Eastern Theatre Confer- 
ence in planning a tour by Bristol University 
theatre in 1961; and (4) booking of perform- 
ances in AETA theatres for the Theatre du 
Passe-Temps of Montpelier University between 
New York and Louisville in October, 1959. A 
later letter from the chairman recommended 
that AETA propose a tour of the United States 
by a student theatre from Soviet Russia. The 
Executive Committee commended the com- 
mittee for its work and requested that the 
chairman supply further information as a 
basis for determining if AETA endorsement of 
the Montpelier and Bristol theatres is appro- 
priate before such tours are so publicized. It 
was further recommended that the suggestion 
for inviting a Russian student troupe be fur- 
ther investigated and reported to the Board 
of Directors at the Washington Convention. 


The report of the Administrative Vice-Presi- 
dent, Delmar Solem, dealt with four major 
(1) The first was the preparation of a 
for Project Chairmen 
submitted earlier to various current and former 
officers and committee members for comment. 


areas: 
Manual of Operation 


The manual adopted operating procedures 
established under the two former Administra- 
tive Vice-Presidents, incorporated others de- 
veloped during the present incumbent’s term, 
and made allowances for fitting operations to 
the provisions of the new constitution. No 
major suggestions were received, and _ tacit 
approval was therefore assumed. The manual 
will be refined for submission to the Board of 
Directors at the Washington Convention. (2) 
The second portion dealt with the preparation 
of a Manual of Operation for the Standing 
Committee on Appointments and Research. A 
similar procedure to that for the Manual of 
Operation for Project Chairmen was followed, 
and again comparatively little reaction was 
received. Consequently the proposed plan will 
be refined and the Board at 
Washington. (3) The third section was devoted 


submitted to 
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to Project activity with several singled out for 
special comment: (a) The Audio-Visual Aids 
Project under Arthur Dorlag has been negoti- 
ating an agreement with Fred Packard, already 
approved in essence by the Executive Com- 
mittee, for distribution of the latter’s tape, 
“Styles in Shakespearean Acting”; (b) the 
Bibliography Project has been proceeding with 
preparation of the second five-year bibliography 
under the direction of Roger Busfield with an- 
ticipation of completing it this year, and the 
Ten-Year Index to Educational Theatre Journal 
has been completed by David Welker;  (c) 
the College Curriculum Project has been pro- 
ceeding with preparation of the Directory of 
American College Theatre under Burnet Hob- 
good with the assistance of Christian Burckel, 
publisher of The College Blue Book; (d) Fred 
Hunter, Chairman of the Graduate Project, re- 
ported that further negotiations with Educa- 
tional Testing Service for developing a grad- 
uate record examination in theatre must await 
compilation of such data as will be contained 
in the Directory of American College Theatre. 
It was therefore recommended that a Presi- 
dential Committee be appointed to explore the 
possibility of developing such a test within the 
Association while the Project continued other 
activities; (e) the Secondary Schools Project, 
John C. Barner, Chairman, reported progress 
in its efforts to achieve Division status and ex- 
pects to be ready for action at the Washington 
Convention; (f) the Theatre Architecture Proj- 
ect, James Jewell, Chairman, has established 
relations with the Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratory, a branch of the Ford Foundation, on 
the possibility of studying needs of a theatre 
laboratory; and (g) a recommendation 
made for the authorization of a Management 
Project for which Ed Cole has agreed to serve 
as Project Sponsor. (4) The last section called 
attention to the various materials developed 
as a result of Project activity noting, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, the Brockett 
Ph.D. Study Report and the Burroughs List 
of Industrial Publications, both under con- 
sideration for publication. The Executive Com- 


was 


mittee accepted the report and directed: (a) 
that the President appoint a committee to ex- 
plore the possibility of developing a Graduate 
Record Examination in Theatre, and (b) that 
the Administrative Vice-President be authorized 
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to establish a Management Project, but with 
a somewhat more explicit title. 

John C. Barner, Chairman of the Secondary 
School Project, submitted a report reviewing 
activities of various individuals and groups 
charged with such responsibilities as preparing 
an Operating Code, Convention Program, Peti- 
tion for Divisional Status, Nominations, Secon- 
dary School Project History, Liaison with NEA, 
Drama in the Secondary Schools, Play List In- 
vestigation, Editorial Investigation, and Secon- 
dary School Newsletter. Included was a_pro- 
posed Operating Code for the Secondary School 
Theatre Conference. The report was accepted 
with commendation for the work completed 
to date on securing Divisional status for SSTC. 
The Executive Committee wished to go on 
record as urging completion of the petition 
and submission to the Board of Directors at 
the Washington Convention with a slate of 
officers, a proposed budget, et cetera. Tentative 
approval of the proposed Operating Code was 
expressed subject to final approval by the 
Board of Directors. 

The Executive Committee voted approval for 
the Executive Secretary to negotiate an agree- 
ment with Dr. S. M. Vinocour to handle 
publicity for the Washington Convention at a 
maximum cost of $300.00. First Vice-President 
Selden was requested to appoint a committee 
to assist Dr. Vinocour. Authorization was also 
granted to the Executive Secretary to secure 
an additional and separate AETA Press Room 
at the Statler Hilton and, if necessary, to rent it. 

A request was received from John T. Dugan 
that AETA endorsement be given to the Cur- 
tain Time proposal advanced by Milton Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis’ plan is to present a series of half- 
hour television programs from various college 
theatre departments and community theatres. 
A full outline of proposed methods of opera- 
tion was included, along with letters of refer- 
ence from several prominent AETA members. 
The Executive Committee approved granting 
AETA endorsement to the Curtain Time plan. 


Joun A. WALKER 
Executive Secretary- Treasurer 


Note: A copy of the complete minutes of the 
Executive Committee meetings may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary upon request. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Notice to Membership of Constitutional Revisions 
(To be presented for adoption December 30, 1959, Washington, D. C.) 


1. The Executive Committee approved the 
following proposed revisions to the Articles of 
Incorporation of AETA to be presented to the 
membership for vote: 

Resolved that Articles II through IX, of 
the Articles of Incorporation of American 
Educational Theatre Association be, and 
the same hereby are amended and renum- 
bered as Articles II through XII to read as 
follows: 


ARTICLE II 


The purposes of this corporation shall be ex- 
clusively educational within the intendment of 
Section 501 (c) (3) of the 1954 United States 
Internal Revenue Code, stimulating and or- 
ganizing for young people educational theatre 
experiences of the highest possible standards. 
In furtherance of such educational purposes, 
this corporation shall: 

1. Promote touring of educational theatre 
student groups (both nationally and interna- 
tionally) to provide training for said students 
through this particular type of theatrical ac- 
tivity. 

2. Promote the correlation of educational 
theatre groups with army hospitals and armed 
forces installations (overseas and in the United 
States) for the development of mutually bene- 
ficial theatre programs. 

g- Develop curricular and_ extra-curricular 
guides for children’s theatre, secondary school 
theatre, college and university theatre, and 
community theatre, such guides to stimulate 
the full development of the individual through 
participation in educational theatre. 

4. Publish materials which will encourage, 
stimulate, and present the findings of scholarly 
research in the field of educational theatre for 
the benefit of teachers and their students. 

5. Provide an interchange of information 
of the latest developments in teaching tech- 
niques, production techniques, acting tech- 
niques, and playwriting techniques among 
teachers in the educational theatre field. 

6. Stimulate creativity in playwriting and 


the production of new scripts, such prildue- 
tions being necessary for the full development 
of the individual playwright. 

7. Encourage the finest possible training 
programs for students preparing for the educa- 
tional theatre field and perpetuate a high cali- 
bre of teaching, research, production, and 
scholarship in the educational theatre. 

8. Stimulate theatre architectural and tech- 
nical planning in educational institutions which 
will provide laboratories for training theatre 
students. 

g. Encourage the translation and republica- 
tion of rare theatre books to make such avail- 
able to individual theatre students. 

10. Stimulate the writing and production 
of religious drama by educational theatre stu- 
dents. 

11. Promote summer theatres in educational 
institutions which will provide high calibre 
training for theatre students. 

12. Encourage imaginative developments 
among students in the allied fields of educa- 
tional television, radio, film, puppetry, and 
audio-visual aids. 


ArTICLE III 


No part of the properties or income of the 
corporation shall ever be used or employed 
directly or indirectly by the corporation for 
the purpose of carrying on propaganda or 
otherwise attempting to influence legislation, or 
participating in or intervening in (including 
the publishing or distributing of statements) 
any political campaign on behalf of any candi- 
date for public office. 


ARTICLE IV 


The corporation shall not afford pecuniary 
gain incidentally or otherwise to any person 
by reason of membership therein. 


ARTICLE V 
The duration of the corporation shall be 
perpetual. 
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ArRTICLE VI 
The location of the registered office of the 
corporation shall be University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ARTICLE VII 

The names and addresses of the incorpora- 
tors are as follows: 

Frank M Whiting, 2036 Seabury Avenue S., 
Minneapolis. 

Kenneth L. Graham, 2007 West 49th Street, 
Minneapolis. 

Paul K. Peterson, 5453 Thirtieth Avenue S., 
Minneapolis. 


ArtIcLe VIII 

The number of directors of the corporation 
shall not be less than three (3) nor more than 
seventy-five (75). The number of directors con- 
stituting the first Board of Directors shall be 
seven (7) and their names and addresses are 
as follows: 

Edward C. Cole, Yale School of Drama, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

John Wray Young, Shreveport Little Theatre, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Samuel Selden, The Carolina Playmakers, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Delmar Solem, University of Miami The- 
atres, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Flori- 
da. 

Kenneth L. Graham, University Theatre, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota. 

Wallace Smith, Evanston 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Township High 


Lillian Voorhees, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

The tenure in office of the first Board of 
Directors shall be until the first meeting of the 
members and until their successors are elected. 
The tenure in office of their successors shall be 
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for terms of one, two, or three years as the 
members shall designate by election. 


ARTICLE IX 


The members of the corporation shall have 
no personal liability for corporate obligations. 


ARTICLE X 


The corporation shall not have any capital 
stock or shares. 


ARTICLE XI 

In the event of dissolution all of the assets 
of this corporation shall be distributed by the 
Board of Directors to some other similar non- 
profit educational organization or public charity 
exempt from payment of federal income tax 
under the provisions of Section 501 (c) (3) of 
the 1954 United States Internal Revenue Code. 


ARTICLE XII 

The corporation shall have all the powers 
granted to it by the provision of the Minne- 
sota Nonprofit Corporation Act and all acts 
amendatory and supplementary thereto. 

2. The Executive Committee directed that 
the following proposed revisions to the By- 
Laws be presented to the membership for vote: 

A. By-Law 2, a, (1): The last sentence shall 

be altered to delete “one copy of the 
AETA Directory and” so that it will now 
read, “He shall receive one copy of the 
Educational Theatre Journal.” 

By-Law 2, b: The second sentence shall 
be altered to delete “and the AETA Di- 
rectory.” 

. By-Law 21, d: The first sentence shall be 
altered to delete “secured through” and 
substitute “for each AETA member re- 
siding in” so that it will now read, “AETA 
may make an arrangement with a District 
for a rebate of a portion of membership 
dues for each AETA member residing in 
the District.” 
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THE VISION OF TRAGEDY. By 
Richard B. Sewall. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1959; pp. ix+17 
$4.00. 

This illuminating publication on the 
tragic form will undoubtedly provide 
refreshing insights for the student of 
dramatic theory who is suspicious of 
neat definitions, weary of Freudian in- 
terpretations of Greek and Elizabethan 
plays, and distrustful of deductive ap- 
plications of the Poetics to contempo- 
rary works. Nowhere in the book is 
there a definition of tragedy; and no one 
doctrine permeates the detailed exami- 
nation of eight masterworks from the 
Book of Job to-Absalom, Absalom! Con- 
cerning method, Sewall writes, “this 
book works from ‘the inside out,’ letting 
tragedies explain and define tragedy.” 
The artist’s tragic vision, not the critic’s 
analysis, creates the form. 

This is not to say, however, that Se- 
wall makes no assumptions in prepara- 
tion for his analyses. He does; but his 
“rather solid pronouncements” concern 
man primarily, not the thing tragedy. 
The reader acquainted with Unamuno’s 
The Tragic Sense of Life will recognize 
the source for Sewall’s suppositions con- 
cerning the essence of man and _ his 
tragic fight to save himself. Human suf- 
fering, Sewall argues, is basic to the 
tragic sense of life; and evil, that force 
“harasses man and bears him 
_ down,” is the “essence 
tragedy. “The tragic vision impels the 
man of action to fight against 
destiny, kick against the pricks, and state 
his case before God or his fellows.’” Now 
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Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


this conflict between man and _ his 
destiny poses the existential question: 
“What does it mean to be?” And the 
writer’s tragic vision is an exploration of 
human suffering pressed to what Sewall 
calls the “boundary-situation” or the 
limit of human endurance (Lear on the 
heath). In this exploration, conventional 
formulations of philosophy and religion 
are tested, and new values are revealed 
through the protagonist’s suffering and 
“discovery of a higher level of being.” 
The tragic moment in history ac- 
companies the questioning of traditional 
values of justice and destiny. 


The established view of man in the 
universe is challenged by the existential 
quest of the eight writers included in 
the book; and Sewall demonstrates the 
evolutionary dynamics of the tragic form 
in his brilliant analyses of the quest. 
Sewall’s exploration of the spiritual 
dilemma of the rebellious Job and his 
undeserved suffering as it relates to the 
then-typical Hebraic view of life shows 
how the ambiguity of Job’s experience 
created a new form. Sewall then explores 
the Greek way of life with its humanistic 
focus, and, obviously influenced by Kitto 
and Whitman, exalts Oedipus as a pro- 
tagonist of action who asserts his free- 
dom in the midst of his destiny. Oedipus’ 
capacity to suffer and to learn providés 
the structural pattern for the tragedy. 
Sewall moves on to a consideration of 
Faustus first Christian 
tragedy in which the Renaissance com- 


Doctor as the 
pulsion conflicts with the established 
Hebraic-Christian tradition. His 
examination of Aing Lear 


sub- 


sequen t 
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demonstrates a penetrating synthesis of 
scholarship on Shakespeare and_ the 
nature of man. 

For the student of theatre, the discus- 
sion of tragedy in the modern world will 
be disappointing, not because of the 
quality of the essays, but because of the 
exclusion of drama. Although the 
analyses of The Scarlet Letter, Moby 
Dick, The Brothers Karamazov, and 
Absalom, Absalom! show how the chang- 
ing tragic vision modifies the form, the 
omission of drama is a serious one, and 
the sudden shift of the argument to the 
novel is jarring. 

The primary contributions of The 
Vision of Tragedy lie in its articulate 
demonstration that the tragic vision is 
created by life, not by doctrine, and in 
its reassertion that tragedy evolves to 
reveal fresh insights into human capac- 
ities and values. Sewall’s keen mind 
and lively style make reading his essay a 
challenging and memorable experience. 
The twenty-three pages of notes and 
references provide a splendid bibliog- 
raphy on dramatic theory. 

CLAYTON GARRISON 
Long Beach State College 


BULWER AND MACREADY, A 
CHRONICLE OF THE EARLY 
VICTORIAN THEATRE. Edited by 
Charles H. Shattuck. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1958; pp. 278, 8 
plates, index. $5.75. 

Professor Shattuck has here assembled 
and linked with clarifying comment a 
collection of “letters, diary notes, and 
other memorabilia” of William Charles 
Macready, Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
and their friend, John Forster. ‘Three 
hundred forty-one letters span a thirty- 
year period of theatrical activity, from 
1836 to 1866, and deal mostly with the 
planning and staging of Bulwer’s plays. 
Alas, these plays, plushy and_betas- 
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seled, hold little real literary interest 
for us today. But at the time Bulwer 
wrote them they were regarded with 
enormous enthusiasm. Further, they 
were held to be an important part of the 
dramatic renaissance the British thought 
they were experiencing early in Vic- 
toria’s reign. Coinciding with the peak 
of Macready’s career, this dramatic re- 
birth saw the production of many plays 
of serious intent by many authors, in- 
cluding Talfourd and Browning. But 
Bulwer’s plays lead the rest. Of these, 
The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, and 
Money became a part of the standard 
repertory of the English speaking stage 
for most of the century before they 
dropped out of production schedules. 
Now they remain tarnished baubles, in- 
teresting curios of social and theatrical 
history. 

Macready held center stage in the 
dramatic ferment. “Moral, grave, sub- 
lime,” Tennyson dubbed him, and he 
might also have added, “crotchety.” A 
meticulous theatre craftsman, he read 
widely all his life in English, French, 
Italian and the classical languages. 
With these literary interests he became 
the theatrical champion of both Shake- 
speare and the contemporary drama. 
His Shakespeare productions were {fa- 
mous for their “true” texts and beau- 
tiful mountings. He acted in or pro- 
duced nearly 100 new plays during his 
career. 

Ten years Macready’s junior, the lisp- 
ing Bulwer was just 33 in 1836, when he 
induced Macready to help him in his 
assault on the theatre. Already he was 
an internationally famous novelist, a 
Member of Parliament, and the leading 
wit and dandy of fashionable London 
society. Now he wanted to conquer the 
stage. There to encourage and criticize 
them both was the editor, theatre lover, 
and bibliophile, John Forster. 
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Their letters deal elaborately with 
problems of plotting (Bulwer’s dramatic 
architecture, we discover, is largely 
Macready’s); problems of suspense and 
continuity of interest; the struggle to 
discover the right balance in a “pop- 
ular” play between laughter and pathos. 
They battled to create characters which 
would place Macready at the center of 
the performance (they succeeded only 
with Richelieu). And there were the 
usual intense considerations of casting, 
scenery, costumes, and rehearsals. 


The correspondence repeats the old 
story of the Victorian lramatist, driven 
out of the theatre by lack of recompense, 
even when the author was as swift and 
famous as Bulwer. The best the drama 
could pay him was “not half the profit 
derived from fiction.” And he kept at 
it as long as he did only because he 
was “greatly tempted and encouraged” 
by Macready. 


Some of the most pleasant items occur 
late in the series, away from the hurly- 
burly of immediate writing and produc- 
ing. Letter 292, May 24, 1844, gives a 
delightful firsthand description by the 
touring Macready of river boat travel 
in the U.S. And there is a brief but 
vivid glimpse of the Haymarket Theatre 
in letter 315, in which the fastidious 
Macready describes its “gas, and close 
pent heat, and noise.” 


Professor Shattuck’s work helps il- 
luminate a quaint but significant corner 
of the 19th century British theatre, and 
as such it should be of considerable in- 
terest to those literary and _ theatrical 
scholars devoted to the stage of Queen 
Victoria. This has all been managed not 
only accurately, but with an editorial 
prose style of unusual grace and ele- 
gance. 

JAck D. 
University of Miami 
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THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1947- 
1952. Comp. and edited by William 
W. Melnitz. “American Educational 
Theatre Monograph No. 1,” 1959; 
pp. xii+91. $3.00. 

This long-delayed bibliography is a 
continuation of a former AETA publi- 
cation, Theatre and Drama in American 
Colleges and Universities, 1936-1946, 
compiled by Dr. John McDowell. It is 
divided into four major Parts, as fol- 
lows: Part I: Drama as Art; Part II: 
Drama in Production; Part III: Drama 
in Its Social Function; Part IV: Drama 
in the Modern Media. Each item is num- 
bered (a total of 4063) and the volume 
contains an author index. Each Part 
has numerous subdivisions but the logic 
of the subdividing is not always clear, 
especially in Part III. For example, the 
first sub-section in that Part is titled 
“Arena Theatre” and the second, “Chil- 
dren’s Theatre.” There is a logic in 
placing Children’s Theatre within a 
Part titled “Drama in Its Social Func- 
tion,” which might also extend to Cre- 
ative Dramatics, Commercial Theatre, 
Community Theatre, and Educational 
Theatre, the successive sub-sections. Sub- 
sections G and H are respectively titled 
“Masks” and “Puppetry.” It would seem 
more logical to place these categories, 
as well as “Arena Theatre,” under Part 
II, “Drama in Production.” 

A graver defect of this bibliography 
is the lack of selectivity in the inclusions. 
Trivial news articles from such ephem- 
eral publications as Time and Life are 
mingled indiscriminately with scholarly 
articles published in learned journals 
and books by eminent scholars. Appar- 
ently the Committee engaged in com- 
piling this bibliography decided that 
playwrights and playwriting did not 
belong within “Theatre Arts,” a de- 
cision that could be defended if adhered 
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to. There is a section, however, on 
Shakespeare and one will find his name, 
along with that of Shaw and O’Casey, 
in the “Author Index’; but one will 
look there in vain for Aeschylus, Soph- 
‘ocles, Moliére, Ibsen, O’Neill, and most 
other important playwrights. The lim- 
itation of the inclusions to items pub- 
lished in the United States, while per- 
haps the easier solution of a group un- 
dertaking, severely curtails the useful- 
ness of the work. That limitation and 
the lack of selectivity, as well as the or- 
ganization, raises the question of the 
function of this publication. Who is 
going to use it and for what purposes? 

My reservations concerning this work 
are not meant to reflect upon the editor, 
Dr. William Melnitz. I know somethjng 
of the difficulties and handicaps under 
which he labored in trying to make a 
group project as satisfactory and _ pre- 
sentable as possible. But for his long 
hours of checking and editorial work, 
this list would never have been as well 
prepared as it is and probably would 
never have been published. 

HusBert C. HEFFNER 
Indiana University 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH REN- 
AISSANCE DRAMA. Edited by Jo- 
sephine W. Bennett, Oscar Cargill, 
and Vernon Hall, Jr. New York: New 
York University, 1959; pp xxvi+268. 
$6.00. 

This volume, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Karl J. Holzknecht, is a collection 
of twenty-one essays covering a wide 
variety of subjects from Perkin Warbeck 
to the Earl of Pembroke. It is of pri- 
mary interest to the Elizabethan or 


Jacobean scholar, although certain of 
the studies would have some appeal to 
the general reader. 

Professor Albert C. Baugh’s discus- 
sion, “A Medieval Survival in Elizabe- 
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than Punctuation,” for instance, is espe- 
cially worthwhile for the actor or di- 
rector who takes his stage reading of 
Shakespeare seriously and who has fre- 
quently encountered the inconsistent 
and often unexplainable punctuation in 
the verse. 

Of equal interest to the director is 
Matthew Black’s examination of ter- 
tiary characters in Elizabethan drama, 
which emphasizes how, in a very real 
sense, the great dramatists were incap- 
able of creating “blank” figures because 
of their acute “sense of life and people.” 

One study, that of Giles Dawson, pro- 
vides fascinating reading on a subject 
which to most of us would normally be 
arid scholarship. His interesting histor- 
ical account of an 18th century price 
war between publishers vividly brings 
to life the sort of conflict which pre- 
vailed before the copyright laws were 
enacted. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy essays 
for the non-specialist are those by Pro- 
fessors Hall, Ribner, Schoenbaum and 
Wilson. The first undertakes to demon- 
strate that Julius Caesar, when consid- 
ered in the light of Elizabethan thought, 
was purposefully written as a non-polit- 
ical play. The second, entitled “Then 
I Denie You Starres: A Reading of 
Romeo and Juliet,” provides an excel- 
lent analysis of Romeo as a tragic figure 
and concomitantly how, in avoiding the 
tradition of the Senecan tragic hero, 
Shakespeare established a new formula 
for tragedy. In the third, Professor 
Schoenbaum supplied this reviewer with 
the best brief discussion of Middleton 
he has encountered to date. The author 
reminds us, with special reference to 
A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, of Middle- 
ton’s startlingly modern realism in the 
City comedy genre and how we, removed 
from the yoke of Puritanism and with 
our knowledge of modern psychology, 
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can better appreciate the playwright as 
a subtle analyst of the female mind and 
of sexual passion. Also welcome is Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s balanced look at the 
perennial question of Falstafl’s cow- 
ardice in which he emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of viewing that great “ton of 
flesh” as both a comic device and as a 
dramatic character. 

On the other side of the ledger are 
several studies of extremely limited in- 
terest to the student of the theatre. 
Fredson Bowers’ views on the death of 
Hamlet, for instance, are laboriously 
pedantic just as are those of L. J. Mills 
in his contribution entitled “The Act- 
ing in University Comedy of Early 
Seventeenth-Century England.” In the 
latter virtually nothing is added to 
what is already known, and although it 
might be justified under the heading of 
pure research, it appeared to this review- 
er as aimless exploration. Similarly 
futile is Mark Eccles’ attempt to estab- 
lish a more accurate date for the birth 
of Anthony Munday, a task which seems 
hardly worth the effort. 

In spite of the weaker portions, how- 
ever, those who have a special interest 
in the English Renaissance drama will 
certainly wish to include the work in 
their libraries. 

WILLIAM R. McGraw 
University of Oregon 


COMMUNITY THEATRE, IDEA 
AND ACHIEVEMENT. By Robert 
E. Gard and Gertrude S. Burley. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
1959; pp. 182. $3.75. 

Community Theatre, Idea and 
Achievement consists of thirteen inter- 
views with community theatre pioneers 
and leaders: Allen Crafton, Fred Bur- 
leigh, Richard Hoover, John Wray 
Young, Eric Salmon, Jack Higgins, 
Newell Tarrant, Frederic McConnell, 
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Kendrick Wilson, Theodore Viehman, 
Mack Scism, Ramsay Burch, ‘Theodore 
Sizer, and Jules Irving. But it is much 
more than that; it is proof that Amer- 
ican theatre today is becoraing weaned 
from Broadway and its confines. It is 
proof that drama is a dynamic part of 
community life across the nation, and 
that our local theatres, albeit not com- 
mercial, are professional. 


Robert E. Gard and Gertrude S. 
Burley emphasize the problems of pro- 
fessionalization, community relations, 
playwriting, subsidy, and leadership, 
treating in an informal style the history 
and present status of drama in the 
United States outside of New York City. 


It is an important book, one which 
should be read by all theatre enthu- 
siasts. It proves that the standards of 
dramatic art today are being established 
in community theatres, that in local 
theatre lies the future of our American 
theatre. 

MELVIN R. WHITE 
Brooklyn College 


BROADWAY, U.S.S.R. By Faubion 
Bowers. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 1959; pp. 227, $5.00. 


The suggestion that this is a fascinat- 
ing book should surprise no one. Gen- 
eral American interest in Russia adds 
to the attractiveness of the author’s easy 
and engaging writing style, already 
known through his three books on the- 
atre in the East. This new trip is excit- 
ing. Mr. Bowers’ panorama is thorough. 
The reader sees ballet, drama, children’s 
theatre, opera, folk dancing, puppetry, 
musical theatre, the circus, and the 
bizarrerie of Soviet variety theatre. Mr. 
Bowers takes care to prevent giving the 
impression of a patchwork in the Rus- 
sian performing arts. He takes his time 
and obviously relishes the journey. 
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The breadth and fulsomeness of 
Soviet theatre makes the greatest initial 
impact on the reader. One is ill-prepared 
to read of a waiter’s complaint to the 
author that “Bakhchisarat is tiresome. 
I’ve seen it too many times.” Mr. Bow- 
ers suggests that the overwhelming na- 
tional interest in the performing arts 
in Russia is at once a strength and a 
weakness. Richness tends to become su- 
perfluity, and at the end of his section 
on Soviet drama, the author says, “Un- 
less another Stanislavsky or Meyerhold 
comes along, we need little from the 
USSR at present.” According to the 
author, the magnificent Russian tech- 
nical theatre, the corps of dancers, actors, 
and performers of all kinds, “the end- 
less resources of the Russian stage,” tend 
to detract from, as well as contribute to 
Russian theatrical greatness. 


Another curious facet of Russian the- 
atre is its austerity and ritualism. A 
currently enforced optimism in ballet 
leads the Russians to add a fourth act 
to Swan Lake in order to bring about 
a happier ending. Yet, new currents of 
Soviet drama rise coldly to the surface 
to comment on contemporary Russian 
life. 

In the drama, Mr. Bowers notes “real- 
ism without art.” The immense Soviet 
concern for technical perfection leaves 
Russian drama and ballet “without 
heart.” This “lack of fun” in Russian 
theatres struck Mr. Bowers most sharply. 
The melancholic sombreness of the bal- 
let and drama found relief only in the 
“unrespectable” fun and flippancy of 
the Soviet Variety Theatre. It pene- 
trated even to the puppet theatre where, 
after an ample dose of Russian serious- 
ness, Mr. Bowers’ son suggested, “I’m 
tired of tragedy. Let’s go back to Amer- 
ica.” 

Generally, the trip on which the 
reader accompanies Mr. Bowers is ex- 
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citing. The first ballet the author at- 
tends is performed magnificently (by 
Western standards) in a “third rate” 
theatre. An interview with the incom- 
parable Ulanova is austere and rather 
chilling. A visit to the Bolshoi Choreog- 
raphic Training School is a memorable 
exercise in artistic discipline. Produc- 
tions of All My Sons at the Transport 
Theatre, Bug at the Satire Theatre, 
Anna Karenina at the Moscow Art The- 
atre, the genius of Obraztov in pup- 
petry, the amazing Russian circus, make 
the stops on Mr. Bowers’ trip a recrea- 
tional and philosophic adventure. 

If one feels vaguely uncomfortable 
while reading this book, it is perhaps 
because American theatre seems so much 
less convulsive and artistically urgent. 
This reviewer, at least, experienced a 
sense of “too-muchness” in the picture 
of Russian theatre, mixed perhaps, with 
a sense of envy. Certainly, at the very 
least, a suggestion that American and 
Russian theatricians can learn much 
from each other is present in this very 
compelling book. 


ARTHUR L. HOUSMAN 
State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


EARLY HAVOC. By June Havoc. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1959; pp. 


313. $3.95. 

THE SEESAW LOG. By William Gib- 
son. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1959; 
273- $3-95: 


LIES LIKE TRUTH. By Harold Clur- 
man. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1958; pp. 300. $6.00. 


The understanding compassion Miss 
Havoc has for herself in Early Havoc, 
as well as that which she has for those 
around her in the pre- and early-depres- 
sion show business, is moving and won- 
derful. 
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Once again one finds an unusual, per- 
ceptive, sensitive and intelligent per- 
former finding her way through tawdry 
poverty and cheap exhibitionism into 
the dignity of an actress of insight and 
originality. Consciously she rejected the 
notion that she was to remain in the 
“small time.” As her mother said, “It’s 
only temporary.” 

And it was temporary. “Baby June” 
(later “Dainty June” and still later the 
already-married thirteen-year-old mar- 
athon dancer) is the same June Havoc 
who played in Shakespeare at Stratford, 
Connecticut, and Jocasta in Jean Coc- 
teau’s, The Infernal Machine. Any per- 
former may hope one day to know him- 
self as well as Miss Havoc must know 
herself to have been able to write this 
book. 

Temporary as her own private and 
public havoc proved to be, she never- 
theless improved each unbelievable hour 
of it with observation and penetrating 
insight. Such honestly written accounts 
as this one celebrate the persistence of 
youngsters seeking food, shelter and 
clothing by pleasing audiences (usually 
with a remarkable mother figuring some- 
where in the scene) and may furnish 
good research material one of these days. 

With amazing clarity and a fearsome 
sense of fair play, William Gibson has 
written the genuinely tragic experience 
of a playwright sacrificing his creation 
to the working theater. He simply gives 
his personal report of what happened 
when his play, Two for the Seesaw, was 
conceived, written and brought into 
town as a highly respected Broadway 
hit. The reader must be prepared for 
true agony when he opens The Seesaw 
Log. 

Gibson knows the value of money and 
budgets, producers, designers, actors, 
stage managers, wives, husbands and 
fathers—even when these challenge his 
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intense dedication to his art. His Log 
is a revelation in its illumination of the 
idea that “everybody in the theatre does 
make compromises” or that successful 
theatre consists of “making the right 
compromise at the right time.” “The 
premise which underlay all of these la- 
bors for each of us,’’ Gibson writes, “was 
the winning of the audience.” The Log 
is an invaluable contribution to the 
theatre—and_ particularly the  educa- 
tional theatre. In fact, those of us in the 
educational theatre should write in this 
intensely personal way more often. 

The Log suggests that compromise, in 
any of its definitions, is probably a mis- 
used word. The dynamics of winning an 
audience in the working theatre, profes- 
sional, amateur, or academic, demands 
a word which connotes much more re- 
spect for all of the individuals involved 
than the word compromise implies. If 
a new word could be put into currency 
carrying the dignity of the dynamics of 
change in a group art, perhaps we would 
all have fewer “elephant feet” in our 
stomachs while putting a show together, 
and more effective theatre in front of 
an audience. 

Student readers who have begun to 
gain an understanding of the working 
theatre through this book are already 
in Gibson’s debt. The Log also con- 
tains Gibson’s final personal version of 
the script. 

Few men care to take on the conflict- 
ing demands of artist, critic, producer 
and economist, but Harold Clurman 
seems to be unable to blink at reality, 
all of reality, as it affects the theatre. In 
Lies Like Truth, his study, experience, 
ideas and feelings are expressed in short 
“essays” about playwrights, actors (in- 
cluding “The Method’), music in the 
theatre, the influence of economic con- 
ditions, and views of international the- 
atre in England, France and Germany. 
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They were mostly written for various 
periodicals between 1947-1957. Some 
are fragmentary; all are stimulating. 

In the “Introduction,” Clurman gives 
his analysis of American theatre today. 
“The crux of the situation is a discrep- 
ancy between our inner needs and the 
economic structure of the theatre.” His 
comments are direct, and often humble 
and encouraging. “Our search for a 
true theatre should not make us unduly 
harsh with modest efforts of the mo- 
ment... . I am hospitable to all forms 
of theatre which spring from a life in- 
spired and life giving source.” 

Whenever the sources are as life-giv- 
ing as they are in these three books, the 
same must be said of Broadway, “the 
hardened artery of show business.” 

JAcK Morrison 
University of California, at 
Los Angeles 


STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING. 
By Samuel Selden and Hunton D. 
Sellman. Third Edition. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959: 
pp xvili+3g94. $5.50. 


Impressed with the original edition 


of this book in 1931, I became more 
critical in later years but remained im- 
pressed. This, a completely revised ver- 
sion, appears an even more effective 
text for single semester courses in stage- 
craft and in lighting. The revision has 
these commendable features: in the sec- 
tion on scene construction greater at- 
tention is paid to methods used in edu- 
cational theatre, and there is an increase 
in suggested alternative practices, as in 
the case of Celastic and papier maché 
for moulded decorations. A welcome 
addition is the chapter, “New and Ex- 
perimental Staging,” although some 
existing experimental plants more in- 
teresting to this reviewer have been 
are more illustrations 


omitted. There 
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than before, including the work of a 
variety of designers from many educa- 
tional theatres. 

The lens comparison graph on page 
238 is an important addition. The com- 
ments on the unfortunate variety of 
color frame sizes and on the need for 
flexibility in inter-connecting of load 
circuits are good. However, it should 
be emphasized that the theatres having 
the fewest dimmers need the greatest 
flexibility but are least likely to have it. 

Naturally one finds some lacks and 
omissions. More attention should be 
paid to the smaller rolling units, the tip- 
jack, the lift-jack, and the outrigger 
wagon, since one co-author says, “The 
wagon or truck is one of the few scene 
shifting devices really favored by stage 
technicians in this country today.” More 
discussion of alternate materials, double 
surface cardboard and screws substituted 
for clout nails, would have made the 
book even more useful. 

In the lighting section, inclusion of a 
light plot for one extremely unusual 
setting would have been helpful. More- 
over, the allocation of only seventeen 
pages to “Lighting Practice” seems a 
regrettable limitation. Finally, one 
would expect that because arena _the- 
atres are numerous and are discussed in 
the scenery section, arena lighting would 
be included in the second section. 

But the book is so well written that 
further criticisms must be of minor de- 
tails and must result primarily from dif- 
ferences of opinion rather than from 
outright challenges of fact. This reviewer 
does not share the allegiance for the box 
car in the use of five foot nine inch 
flats; use of even six foot or five foot 
flats seems easier. On page 46 the dyed 
cloth cyclorama is not included, yet of 
the cloth cycloramas, it is most easily 
stretched and lends itself better to 
partial curvature. The template bench 
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is too wasteful of floor space in shops 
where few new flats are built and those 
which are built vary greatly in width 
and height. 

Discussion of striplights should in- 
clude the need for easy inter-change- 
ability of gelatine frames and roundel 
holders (the transmission loss of glass 
and the need for unusual color results 
sometimes require this change). In stat- 
ing preference for striplight sections 
over complete borderlights, the 
author states that borderlights can be 
used for rehearsal lighting; I would sug- 
gest that ordinary illumination for 
rehearsals can be produced better and 
more cheaply by ellipsoidal floodlights. 

While I agree completely on position- 
ing the control board where the operator 
has visibility, it is important to state 
the effect of this position on dimmer 
choice and increased costs of wiring. 
Finally, I was a little surprised to find 
thermal breakers mentioned and 


magnetic breakers left out, since the 
magnetic is generally preferable because 
it can be re-set immediately when time 
during a performance is vital. 
WALTER S. DEWEY 
Ohio State University 


MOLIERE: THE MAN SEEN 
THROUGH THE PLAYS. By 
Ramon Fernandez. Translated by Wil- 
son Follett. New York: Hill and 
Wang, 1958; pp. 212. $3.75. 

Feeling that lack of data about the 
man challenges the critic to tighten the 
affiliation of criticism with biography, 
Ramon Fernandez tries to ascertain what 
Moliére’s plays reveal about their creator. 
Where biographical details are subject 
to dispute, M. Fernandez resorts to the 
comic masterpieces for clarification and 
new insight. From this study Moliére 
emerges as a practical and successful 
artist and manager with the proverbial 
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dichotomy of the comedian—‘Moliére 
who is no laugher” makes a_ pointed 
contrast with “Moliére, God of laugh- 
ter.” 

Moliére’s education, his immersion in 
the Béjart environment, and the Illustre 
Théatre’s setback mark the point of de- 
parture. During the period of his ap- 
prenticeship in the provinces Moliére 
became acquainted with the usable 
mythology of the commedia dell ’arte; 
this period ended, with L’Etourdi when 
Moliére emerged as a skillful artist and 
wise manager. Probably the direction of 
his career was determined by the re- 
sounding success of Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules and the failure of Don Garcie, 
after which Moliére attempted to 
elevate comedy to the topmost rank of 
literary forms. While M. Fernandez 
cautions that theories for and against 
autobiographical content in L’Ecole des 
Femmes are but imaginings, he notes 
that Arnolphe ushers in a new kind of 
comic protagonist where “the comic and 
tragic are fused.” From the ensuing 
struggle, which culminated in L’Im- 
promptu de Versailles, Moliére achieved 
the elevation of comedy to the topmost 
rank of literary forms in which ridicule 
becomes an outlook upon all mankind, 
and comedy is as serious in meaning as 
it is humourous in process. 

At this point in his career, Moliére’s 
“comic discernment was being brought 
into conflict with comic propriety.” The 
dispute over Tartuffe, M. Fernandez 
claims, is jurisdictional in that Moliére 
is “admonished that it is not for the 
comic theatre to get itself involved with 
the preaching of the gospel” because 
“when the mechanism of laughter is 
given philosophical organization it op- 
poses to religion an alternative method 
of enduring the world or winning sur- 
cease from it.” This argument is based 
on Orgon’s devotion to Tartuffe and 
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seems to ignore the fact that once Tar- 
tuffe is revealed, Orgon’s reaction is as 
aberrant as his earlier worship had been. 
Ramon Fernandez claims, however, that 
Tartuffe and Don Juan are both “outside 
the framework of comedy by the same 
token that the author is.” Finally in Le 
Misanthrope Moliére reveals himself as 
a man “who no longer knows where he 
stands in relation to goodness and truth, 
justice and reason.” 

Society, which had collaborated with 
Moliére’s rise, then haled him back 
within prescribed bounds. At this point 
M. Fernandez finds that the comic point 
of view is absolute in Amphitryon, and 
that Georges Dandin consummated 
Moliére’s “surrender” to his craft. Final- 
ly, Moliére’s gifts achieved ideal balance 
in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, where 
society is triumphant. 

This impressionistic biography is pro- 
vocative as it examines the tragedy be- 
hind Moliére’s comic mask. Rather than 
being a study of Moliére’s triumph it 
seems in essence a study of his defeat 
at the hands of society. It is disturbing 
and ironic that M. Fernandez excludes 
Tartuffe, Don Juan and Le Misanthrope 
from the field of comedy because they 
“unsettle the convictions of audiences.” 
His concept of comic propriety is clearly 
at variance with that of G. B. Shaw, 
Sigmund Freud, and James A. Feible- 
man. Perhaps a practical conclusion is 
that if the work of art doesn’t fit a 
critical concept, it might be as advisable 
to examine the validity of the concept 
as to reject the art. 

Despite some misgivings about the 
critical validity of this book, this re- 
viewer feels Hill and Wang are to be 
commended for making La Vie de 
Moliére available in Wilson Follett’s 


translation. 


DELMAR E. SOLEM 
University of Miami 
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A SHORT VIEW OF ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA. By Thomas Marc Parrott 
and Robert Hamilton Ball. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958; 

+ pp. viit+311. Paper, $1.45. 

Almost two decades ago (1943), Pro- 
fessors Parrott and Ball published their 
Short View of Elizabethan Drama, and 
the present edition provides an inexpen- 
sive reprint of the same text with new 
preface and expanded bibliography. 

Lest the title mislead the reader, 
Short View actually attempts a descrip- 
tion of British drama from the tenth 
century to 1642; only the central portion 
is devoted to Elizabethan drama (1558- 
1603). Moreover, the authors have omit- 
ted—“by design’”—William Shakespeare 
and his work as well as minor play- 
wrights and less important plays “be- 
cause of such brief compass.” To com- 
pensate for the first omission, the au- 
thors recommend to the reader Parrott’s 
recently revised (1955) edition, William 
Shakespeare—A Handbook. No recom- 
mendation has been made for the second 
omission. Thus, Short View really pre- 
sents an incomplete, rather than con- 
densed, view of British drama from the 
liturgy to the closing of the theatres. 

The authors’ aim has been “to deepen 
the understanding and appreciation of 
one of the most fascinating fields in 
English humanities,” and Short View 
apparently serves a three-fold purpose: 
introduction to British drama, brief 
chronicle of playwrights, handbook to 
plays. 

As an introduction to British drama 
exclusive of Shakespeare, Short View 
may be read for the lively story of the 
drama’s rise, growth, and decline. From 
the liturgy of the Church to the guild 
cycles and Moralities, influenced by the 
Renaissance, British drama grew and 
flourished in the last decades of the 
sixteenth century, passing eventually 
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from the public theatres to become the 
“plaything of the Court.” By taking a 
fresh look at research and interpretation 
to 1943, the authors create interest in 
the story and develop major trends in 2 
highly readable text. 

As a brief chronicle of playwrights, 
Short View may be read for the skillful 
placing of each playwright and _ play 
within the social and theatrical era. One 
chapter, “Actors and Theatres,” presents 
a short chronicle of acting companies 
and theatres; yet throughout the volume, 
the authors treat playwrights in terms 
of the theatre and the times. For ex- 
ample, Chapman, Dekker, and Heywood 
who wrote extensively for Philip Hens- 
lowe—the shrewd Elizabethan  entre- 
peneur—have been considered as ‘The 
Henslowe Group” in one chapter. 

As a handbook to the plays, Short 
View may be read as a companion 
volume to the dramas themselves, and 
serve as a useful supplementary text in 
drama and theatre courses. For the most 
part, major plays have been treated 
chronologically; and depending upon 
the significance, a page, more or less, is 
devoted to each play. For example, 
Jonson’s Tale of a Tub receives one- 
eighth the space afforded Every Man In 
His Humour. In this regard, the authors 
use selection and proportion quite well. 
Yet Short View will introduce little that 
is new to the experienced readers of 
British drama, and those who have read 
articles and books published after 1943 
will look in vain for the results of new 
research and interpretation. 

Perhaps the most disturbing feature 
of Short View concerns the reprinting 
of an introductory book almost twenty 
years old. Since 1943, scholars of British 
drama have opened new avenues to the 
past, and critics have taken a fresher 
look at the results. For example, Mar- 
lowe has been re-examined by Greg, 
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Levin, Kocher, and Poirier, while John 
Ford has been re-interpreted by Sensa- 
baugh, Leech, and Oliver. To disregard 
recent research and criticism makes for 
a perpetuation of past errors and sets 
forth a critical attitude based upon by- 
gone eras. 

This is not to say that Short View is 
without merit, for Professors Parrott 
and Ball display a delightful and enter- 
taining style and bring to their work an 
inherent enthusiasm for drama and 
theatre. 

EuGENE K. Bristow 
Indiana University 


THE MOUNTAIN GIANTS AND 
OTHER PLAYS. By Luigi Pirandello. 
Translated by Marta Abba. New York: 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 1958; pp. 277- 
$3.95. 

Three plays by Luigi Pirandello 
translated into English and published 
for the first time in this country are 
presented in this volume: La nueva 
colonia (The New Colony) 1928, 
Quando si é qualcuno (When Someone 
is Somebody) 1933, and I giganti della 
montagne (The Mountain Giants) 1937. 


It may seem strange that there have 
been no previous translations of these 
plays into English, but there still remain 
a fairly large number of other untrans- 
lated plays by the winner of the 1934 
Nobel Prize. In this case, the reader and 
the prospective director are fortunate in 
having translations by Miss Abba, long 
noted as the foremost actress-interpreter 
of Pirandello’s plays. Miss Abba_ has 
given us sensitive, smooth-reading and 
what would appear to be eminently act- 
able translations. In addition to the 
plays, there is a thirty-page introduction 
consisting largely of letters from Pir- 
andello to Miss Abba, edited and inter- 
preted by her. 
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In two of the plays (The Mountain 
Giants and When Someone is Some- 
body), one finds Pirandello dealing, as 
one has come to expect him to do, 
mainly with the distinction between 
reality and illusion within a_ shifting 
focus from ag¢tuality to fantasy. In one 
of his letters, the author speaks of The 
Mountain Giants as “the triumph of the 
imagination! The triumph of poetry, 
and at the same time the tragedy of 
poetry forced to exist in the midst of 
the brutal modern world.” A troop of 
actors, driven by the devotion of the ac- 
tress and countess, Ilse, to the poetic 
script of a dead dramatist, comes to the 
retreat of Cotrone, “called The Magi- 
cian,” who arranges a performance of 
the script for the mountain Giants. In 
the Fourth Act (unwritten, but outlined 
by the author before his death to his 
son Stefano) we learn that the Giants 
have no time for such things but author- 
ize performance for their servant people. 
The performance is turned into a riot 
~by the audience and the countess is 
killed; the Giants are apologetic. The 
troop accepts the apology with relief at 
being no longer driven to loyalty for 
Poetry. 


In this title play of the volume, the 
cast is large and the action both tem- 
pestuous and fantastic beyond anything 
suggested by the sketchy summary above. 
Much of the action supports the typi- 
cally Pirandellian concept of a dedicated 
individual who desperately defends a 
hidden truth against the lack of under- 
standing and the prying of well-meaning 
outsiders. In When Someone Is Some- 
body, the theme is given similar form, 
though here a poet is the protagonist 
and fights for life against the stultifying 
and deadening effects of fame. Fame 
demands that the famous uphold a 
stereotype built in the public mind. In 
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the end, there is no recourse but for the 
poet to turn into a statue. 

Miss Abba quotes Pirandello as say- 
ing that The New Colony would form, 
together with The Mountain Giants 
and an untranslated play, Lazzaro, “the 
third and last ‘myth.’” However, The 
New Colony seems to this reviewer quite 
unlike either of the other plays in the 
volume. It is a political allegory dealing 
with the setting up, the inevitable inter- 
nal corruption, and the destruction of 
a utopian state formed by some socially 
unfortunate individuals on a sinkable 
island. At the end, La Spera (Hope?) 
and her child remain alone upon a pro- 
montory above the waves which have 
drowned all others. 

The New Colony does not seem to 
provide sufficiently individualized char- 
acters. The Mountain Giants was left 
incomplete, and it would be difficult to 
produce. But When Someone is Some- 
body is exciting drama which will richly 
reward production. ‘These are plays well 
worth having, and are valuable additions 
to the growing library of Pirandello’s 
plays in English. 

Rosert E. KENDALL 

Southern Connecticut State College 


THE PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLAND. By Elizabeth Burton. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

, 1958; pp. 276. $3.95- 

‘Elizabeth Burton in the Pageant of 
Elizabethan England presents the reader 
with an impression of the personal lives 
of the Elizabethans by an examination 
of Elizabethan inanimate objects and 
“the food they ate, the games they 
played, the sicknesses they suffered, the 
things which pleased or displeased 
them.”” Miss Burton’s account of the 
Elizabethan age differs from those of 
many of her predecessors in that she 
interpolates among the facts her specu- 
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lations on the Elizabethan pattern of 
life. The obligation that Miss Burton 
owes to prior research for her factual 
material is difficult to ascertain since her 
sources are not completely footnoted, 
and, in fact she includes some references 
which are not documented. On the 
other hand, in her discussion of in- 
animate objects (where she has person- 
ally studied these objects in museums 
and private collections), she seems to 
possess a knowledgeable familiarity with 
her subject. 

Miss Burton’s book is an informal, 
rather than an academic, account of the 
personal lives of the Elizabethans. Al- 
though it is hazardous to illustrate a 
writer’s work by a single example, the 
following is representative of her style: 
Babies produced by the well-to-do were 
farmed out to wet nurses and were not weaned 
until they had cut four or more teeth. Queen 
Elizabeth’s weaning, at thirteen months, was an 
affair of parliament. But from what Juliet’s 
nurse says in Romeo and Juliet her star-crossed 
charge must have been around three on that 
hot day—the day of the earthquake—when the 
nurse first laid wormwood to her dug. What 
with the earthquake and the weaning worm- 
wood both happening on the same day, poor 
little Juliet must have felt not only rejected 
but completely and forcibly cast out. It is sur- 
prising that child psychologists haven't fallen 
upon this and revealed it as the key to the 
whole of Romeo and Juliet. 


It can be observed in the passage quoted 
above that Miss Burton’s choice of 
language is colloquial. Moreover, the 
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sense of the paragraph is confused by 
shifting personal pronoun referents. The 
final aspect to be noted in this quotation 
is the parenthetical remark concerning 
Queen Elizabeth’s weaning. In order to 
impose a story line in her “pageant,” 
Miss Burton has made Elizabeth I her 
central character. This is an effective 
technique, and one which is to some 
extent justified because the Queen whose 
name has been given to the age had an 
overwhelming influence in determining 
what her subjects “chose” to like or dis- 
like, but it is a technique which mis- 
leads the reader. Thus, even though all 
but two pages of the first chapter are 
concerned with Elizabeth as queen, this 
is not a biography of Elizabeth. The 
interest that Miss Burton arouses in 
Queen Elizabeth distorts the focus on, 
and distracts the reader’s interest from, 

the personal life of the Elizabethans. 
Ultimately, The Pageant of Eliza- 
bethan England is neither a source book 
nor a reference work, but, like an Eliza- 
bethan pageant, it is entertaining. Miss 
Burton’s presentation is fluid rather 
than pedantic and her “pageant” should 
provide interesting moments for the 
casual reader. It is unfortunate that the 
black and white pencil drawings with 
which Felix Kelly has illustrated the 
text are not identified by caption or by 

textual notation. 
RONALD E. BARNES, JR. 
Mills College 
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David S. Hawes, Editor 


All AETA members and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Editor, 
ETJ, Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Deadlines are January 10, 
March zo, August zo, and October zo. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


At STRAsBouRG, FRANcr, in July an 
international conference of religious 
drama and a festival of plays took place. 
Delegates and touring companies of all 
denominations were invited from Eu- 
rope, Great Britain, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Plays were presented each evening in 
English, French, and German in the- 
atres, halls, churches, and outdoors. The 
public was invited to all plays and to 
open sessions of the Conference. 


In Europe this year a total of 860 
workers from 1g countries are taking 
part in UNESCO study tours in order 
to meet with persons engaged in their 
trades in other countries and to learn 
about their working methods, their liv- 
ing and working conditions, education, 
social welfare programs, family life, and 
cultural achievements. Early in June a 
group of amateur theatre workers from 
Finland visited Copehagen, Hamburg, 
Munich, and Vienna where they studied 
technical aspects of theatre productions 
such as lighting and scene shifting. The 
UNESCO study grants cover the cost 
of the workers’ travel, while the 
workers’ organizations, employers, or the 
workers themselves pay all other ex- 
penses. Since 1952, when these UNESCO 


study tours began, some 7,220 workers 
have taken part in the program. 

In MONTREAL, CANADA, La Compagnie 
Nina Diaconesco won the Calvert 
Trophy and $1,000 in cash prizes for 
their production of The Braggart War- 
rior by Plautus, directed by Mme. Nina 
Diaconesco, who also translated the 
play from the original Latin, played the 
leading feminine role, and had much to 
do with designing the costumes and set. 
Mme. Diaconesco was also awarded the 
Louis Jouvet Challenge Trophy as the 
best director, and two of her actors were 
awarded the Saturday Night Plaques for 
the best supporting roles. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


ComMuNITY THEATRE personnel have 
secured over 100 signatures on a petition 
to request divisional status for Com- 
munity Theatre in AETA. The commit- 
tee selected to organize the American 
Community Theatre Association has ar- 
ranged a special pre-convention session 
for delegates from community theatres 
on Sunday, December 27, 1959, preced- 
ing the annual AETA-SAA convention 
in Washington, D. C. Bob Telford, 
Managing Director of the Museum The- 
atre, Richmond, Virginia, is program 
chairman for this special community 
theatre session at which ACTA will 
adopt a constitution to be presented by 
Howard Orms, Director of the Des 
Moines (lowa) Community Playhouse, 
assisted by Ted Kehoe, President of 
SETC, Walter Jensen of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and David Bryant of Sheboy- 
gan, Wisconsin. 
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The AETA and USO are joint spon- 
sors for eight drama groups from col- 
leges and universities that will tour 
overseas this season. Four of the units 
will tour the Pacific Command; Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Wonderful Town; 
Brigham Young University, Blithe Spirit; 
University of Oklahoma, George Wash- 
ington Slept Here; University of Kansas, 
Brigadoon. And the other four troupes 
will swing through the Northeast Air 
Command, which includes Iceland, 
Greenland, Labrador, Newfoundland, 
and Baffin Island, with the following 
plays: University of Mississippi, The 
Glass Menagerie; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (Indiana), The Boy 
Friend; Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State University, See How They 
Run; and St. Mary of the Woods, / 
Remember Mama. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE ARTS 
IN EpucATION, first projected at the 
AETA Convention in Boston in August, 
1957, met at the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, New York, this year in Octo- 
ber, to ratify its constitution and by-laws 
and to elect officers. An association of 
associations, the NCAE is composed of 
the AETA, Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, National 
Art Education Association, National 
Section of Dance of AAPHER, National 
Association of Schools of Design, Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, 
and the National Theatre Conference. 
The newly elected officers are as follows: 
President, Eldon Winkler, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Lake Erie College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor Joseph C. Sloane, Chair- 
man of the Art Department, University 
of North Carolina; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jack Morrison, Theatre Arts Depart- 
ment, UCLA. Mr. James Cagney and 
Professor Lynn White were elected dele- 
gates-at-large. 
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At the ANTA MEMBERSHIP ASSEMBLY 
in New York City last year a panel dis- 
cussion concerned with business manage- 
ment in Broadway theatres was pre- 
sented. As a follow-up of the event those 
attending have been sent a copy of a 
“production costs-budget form”  pre- 
pared by the Pinto, Winokur, and 
Pagano firm of theatre accountants. This 
detailed explanation of production costs 
for the Broadway professional theatre 
clearly indicates why plays are so ex- 
pensive to produce in New York City. 

Members of the THEATRE Du PAssE- 
‘Temps of the University of Montepellier, 
France, the first French university drama 
group to tour the United States, ar- 
rived in New York in October for their 
tour of colleges under the auspices of 
the AETA. The players were welcomed 
by Dr. Alice Griffin of Hunter College 


.on behalf of the AETA International 


Project, and by Professor Melvin R. 
White representing the AETA Board of 
Directors. After a weekend of theatre- 
going in New York City, the company 
left to present Goldoni’s The Servant of 
Two Masters at Temple University, 
Kenyon College, Oberlin College, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and the University 
of Louisville. Members of the company 
were Georges Sayad, Doctor of Medicine, 
President and Director of the company; 
Mrs. Maguelonne Sayad; Henri Massa- 
dau, lawyer; Mrs. Jacqueline Massadau; 
Janine Variot, beaux-arts; Jaqueline 
Verdun, Licentiate in German; Lyliane 
Vasseur, physical education; Guilhem 
Radier, Doctor of Medicine; Jean Bar- 
ciet, agricultural engineering; Martial 
Rudelle, agriculture; Paul Simmonet, 
commerce; Andre Beguin, painter; and 
Peter Haefner, interpretor for the 
company. 

The EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
PLAyeRS will undertake their first full 
season in their new theatre during 1959- 
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60. The Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., Dramatic 
Arts Building was dedicated in January, 
1959, with a production of Arthur Mil- 
ler’s The Crucible. The dedication ad- 
dress was given by John Gassner. The 
new structure has been designed to ac- 
commodate a wide range of theatre 
activities. Bill G. Hulsopple has joined 
the theatre staff this year as an assistant 
professor of speech and associate theatre 
director. Other members of the staff are 
George Bird, assistant professor of speech 
and technical director, and William 
Work, professor of speech and director 
of the theatre. 


At CarawBa CoLurcE the New Play 
Grant, first awarded to the drama and 
speech department in 1958-59 to support 
the selection and production of new 
serious drama, has been renewed by the 
donor, the Office for Communication of 
the United Church of Christ. Each new 
script is to show “modern man in moral 
or ethical crisis.” ‘The chosen play is to 
be considered for network TV or for 
Broadway production. 

KeNtT STATE UNIVERSITY will observe 
its semi-centennial during the academic 
year 1959-60. The School of Speech will 
participate heavily in the observance. 
The University Theatre, under the gen- 
eral theme, “Fifty Years in the Ameri- 
can Theatre,” will devote its entire 
public program of six major productions 
to plays by leading twentieth-century 
American playwrights. The plays will be 
What Price Glory? (Oct.), Desire Under 
the Elms (Nov.), Street Scene (Jan.), 
Summer and Smoke (Feb.), All My Sons 
(Apr.), and The Cave Dwellers (May). 
The directors will be Earle E. Curtis, 
G. Harry Wright, and Bedford Thur- 
man, with designs by Louis O. Erdmann 
who will also direct All My Sons. In ad- 
dition, the Beta Psi Cast of Alpha Psi 
Omega will sponsor a series of readings 
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of other plays written during the period, 
and the University Radio Station 
WKSU-FM will broadcast a series of go- 
minute dramatic-documentary programs 
portraying the history of Kent State 
University. 


CONFERENCES 


At the seventh annual Onto Community THE- 
ATRE ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE in Columbus on 
October 3 and 4, a series of lectures, discus- 
sions, and demonstrations concerned with such 
subjects as acting, directing, publicity, and 
technical tips were successfully conducted. As 
a special feature of the conference, John Pat- 
rick, well-known playwright, was the speaker 
at the final luncheon. ° 


At the Universiry or Micuican during the 
summer session a number of colloquia were 
held to acquaint students with various areas of 
research in speech. The following people par- 
ticipated as leaders: Gordon E, Peterson, De- 
partment of Speech, University of Michigan; 
Eugene Bahn, Department of Speech, Wayne 
State University; Wilbur E. Moore, Department 
of Speech and Drama, Central Michigan Uni- 
Stanley E. Seashore, Department of 
Psychology, University of Michigan; Ryland 
Crary, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh; and Hubert C. Heffner, Department of 
Speech and Theatre, Indiana University. 


versity; 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


COMMISSIONER OF EpucaTion, Lawrence G. 
Derthick, has announced the allocation of $4.5 
million for an additional 842 graduate fellow- 
ships under the National Defense Education 
Act. The graduate fellowships are designed to 
increase the supply of college teachers and 
scholars and to expand graduate education in 
all fields. The fellowships will run for three 
years. In addition to the 1,000 fellowships au- 
thorized for the school year 1959-60, an addi- 
tional 1,500 fellowships may be granted for 
each of the following three academic years, or 
a total of 5,500 fellowships for the four years. 
The fellowships carry stipends of $2,000 for the 
first year of study, $2,200 for the second year, 
$2,400 for the third year. Each Fellow receives 
$400 per year for each dependent. Institutions 
participating may be reimbursed up to $2,506 
for each Fellow to cover costs of educating the 
student. Colleges and universities are not re- 
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quired to match Federal appropriations with 
contributions of their own. Twenty percent of 
the fellowships are in the humanities, 23 per- 
cent in social sciences, 5 percent in education, 
6 percent in engineering, 28 percent in physical 
science and mathematics, 18 percent in biologi- 
cal sciences. The graduate fellowship program 
has been under the direction of Dr. Peter Elder 
who has returned to his position as Dean of 
the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 


NEW PLAYS 


At the University or Texas the new Labora- 
tory Theatre was dedicated during the eigh- 
teenth annual College of Fine Arts Festival in 
November. As the dedicatory production, Euri- 
pides’ Hecuba, in a new translation by Dr. Wil- 
liam Arrowsmith of the classical languages de- 
partment, was presented. The play was directed 
by James Moll, and special music for the pro- 
duction was composed by John L. Swanay of 
the music department. 

At the CoLLece OF Mount Sr. JosePH ON THE 
Onto, the speech department, to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of the 
Sisters of Charity, last fall presented The Val- 
iant Woman, a new play written by Sister 


Xavier Marie S.C. The play, a_ biographical 
drama of Mother Seton who founded the order, 
was directed by Annette Monroe. 


At STANFORD UNIVERSITY a new play, The 
Moon Besieged, by Seyril Schochen, will be pro- 
duced under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. A. D. Sensenbach will direct. 


At CATAwBA COLLEGE a dramatic adaptation 
of Homer's Iliad, in the modern translation by 
W. H. D. Rouse, has been made by Burnet 
Hobgood and will be staged with a special 
musical score, and in large multiple settings. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At the SraTe UNiversiry OF Iowa, James 
Clancy of the Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art, is now in Europe on his Ford 
Foundation Grant, and expects to visit and 
study in some of the principal theatres in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, and Greece. In 
his absence Peter Arnott of the Classics de- 
partment at Iowa will direct a production of 
The Frogs in the fall semester, and in the 
spring semester Glynne Wickham of the Uni- 
versity of Bristol will teach and will direct a 
production of The White Devil by Webster. 
New appointments in the department are Philip 
Benson as assistant professor, and James Gous- 
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seff and Andrew Doe as instructors. O. G. 
Brockett, who served as visiting professor at 
the University of Southern California during 
the summer, has been promoted to associate 
professor. 


At YALE UNiversity it has been announced 
that A. M. Nagler of the Yale School of Drama 
has been elected President of the International 
Federation for Theatre Research for the 
period 1959-61. Ifan K. Fletcher (London) and 
Rosemarie Moudoues (Paris) will serve as 
secretaries of the organization during Dr. Nag- 
ler’s term of office. The Federation at the 
moment has two major projects underway, one 
of which is the possibility of locating an in- 
ternational theatre center in Venice, and the 
other is to establish a world catalogue of the- 
atrical materials. 

At MICHIGAN STATE UNIversiTy five new mem- 
bers have been added to the Department of 
Speech. John E. Dietrich, President of SAA, 
and formerly Director of Theatre at Ohio 
State University, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Department. On the theatre staff, new 
appointments are Edward Andreasen as de- 
signer; Frank C. Rutledge as technical director; 
Jack Byers as costume designer; and Nathaniel 
S. Eek as business manager. 


STARK YOUNG, internationally known drama 
critic, translator, and playwright, will be the 
first recipient of the “American Theatre Gold 
Medal,” to be presented by the South Eastern 
Theatre Conference at its annual convention 
in March, 1960. The purpose of the award is 
to recognize outstanding careers devoted to the 
art of the theatre in this country. The Con- 
ference plans additional recognition of the 
recipient in a program which will extend over 
a year’s time. Young plans to attend the Chatta- 
nooga convention, where he is expected to be a 
featured speaker at the president's banquet. 
The award will be formally presented at that 
time. 

At the Universiry oF MIAMi, Jack Clay has 
been made Editor of Southern Theatre News 
published by the South Eastern Theatre Con- 
ference. 


At CaTAwBA COLLEGE, Burnet M. Hobgood 
has been promoted to professor of drama and 
speech, and Hoyt M. McCachren to assistant 
professor. 


At the UNiversiry oF in the Depart- 
ment of Drama, Lucy Barton has been selected 
by the board of the Encyclopedia Britannica to 
rewrite the section concerned with historic stage 
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costume. B. Iden Payne, guest professor of 
drama, and E. P. Conkle, resident playwright 
and professor of drama, taught at the Banff, 
Canada, School of Fine Arts during the past 
summer. Mr. Payne staged The Merchant of 
Venice, and Dr. Conkle taught playwrighting 
classes. Mouzon Law was a guest instructor at 
Peabody Institute for the 1959 summer work- 
shop in children’s theatre and creative drama. 
Mrs. Amanda Taylor has joined the theatre 
staff as instructor of dance-drama. She will 
assist Shirlee Dodge, associate professor of dance 
drama, who was on leave of absence last year. 


At Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE Ronald 
Schulz has been promoted to associate profes- 
sor in the Department of Speech, and Shirley 
Cadle has joined the theatre staff as designer 
and technical director. 


At Kent STATE University, William H. Zuc- 
chero, associate director of the University The- 
atre, has been granted a leave of absence for 
1959-60. G. Harry Wright, director of the Uni- 
versity Theatre, during last summer conducted 
a group of thirty on a four-week flying tour 
of six European countries. 


At STANFORD UNiversitry, Norman Philbrick, 
after a sabbatical during 1958-59, has returned 
to his position as executive head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama. While on leave 
Dr. Philbrick did research on early American 
drama at Harvard, Yale, and in the public 
libraries of New York City and Boston. During 
the past summer he traveled in Europe with 
his family. Robert Loper, for the past summer, 
served as visiting director at the International 
Fine Arts Festival at the University of British 
Columbia in Vancouver. During 1959-60, Dr. 
Loper will be on sabbatical leave and will spend 
most of the year in England continuing his 
research in Elizabethan literature. Richard 
Hay, instructor in design, designed the stage 
for the new Elizabethan theatre dedicated last 
summer at the Oregon Shakespearian Festival 
in Ashland, Oregon. He also served as staff 
designer for the Festival. James Karens has been 
appointed assistant professor in theatre and 
drama, and Henry Breitrose has been appointed 
instructor in radio and television. 


At SourHwest Missouri STATE CoLLEcE Byrne 
Blackwood, formerly of Stetson University, has 
joined the theatre staff as the new technical 
director. 

At IpAHO STATE Hal Todd was 
selected for participation in the new Dramatists 
Director Observer Program sponsored by the 
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Ford Foundation. Dr. Todd worked with 
Broadway director, Harold Clurman, on the 
production of Bernard Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House starring Maurice Evans. Rehearsals be- 
gan in August and the play was scheduled to 
open in New York in October. Charles Bilyeu 
has returned to the theatre staff after his sab- 
batical leave. Allen Blomquist, who joined the 
staff during the absence of Professor Bilyeu, 
has received a regular appointment to the de- 
partment. 


At G. Dean Goodsell, 
Chairman of the dramatic arts department, has 
been promoted to professor, and Paula Levine, 
to assistant professor. Kermit H. Hunter, asso- 
ciate professor of drama, has been granted a 
leave of absence for the fall semester to con- 
centrate on his writing. During the summer 
five outdoor dramas by Dr. Hunter ‘were in 
production. premiére production of The 
Golden Crucible was given in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and continued productions were 
given Unto These Hills in Cherokee, North 
Carolina; Horn in the West in Boone, North 
Carolina; Chucky Jack in Gatlinburg, Tennes- 
see; and Thy Kingdom Come in Salem, Vir- 
ginia. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ARIZONA 


Tucson, University of Arizona. Separate 
Tables, Oct. Carousel, Nov. Montserrat, Dec. 
Desk Set, Jan. Candida, Feb. The Tempest, 
Mar. The Imaginary Invalid, Mar. Sun Up, 
May. Boy with a Cart, May. Peter R. Marroney, 
director; Robert C. Burroughs, designer. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, University of California at Los 
Angeles. The Night of January 16th, Nov. 
Ralph Freud, director. Don Carlos, Nov. Wil- 
liam Melnitz, director. Yankee Don’t Go Home, 
Dec. Edward Hearn, director. The Cocktail 
Party, Mar.-Apr. Walden Boyle, director. Of 
Thee I Sing, May. Samuel Selden, director. 
The Good Woman of Setzuan, May. Henry 
Goodman, director. 


Palo Alto, Stanford University. The Moon 
Besieged (premiére), Nov. A. D. Sensenbach, 
director. 1 Knock at the Door, Nov. James 
Kerans, director. Under Milkwood, Jan. A. D. 
Sensenbach, director. The Dybbuk, Feb. Raoul 
Peizer, director. Richard II, Apr. James Kerans, 
director. 
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Sacramento, Sacramento Civic Theatre. The 
Mousetrap, Nov.-Dec. Ceridwen Breen, director. 
The Physician in Spite of Himself, Dec. Puss 
in Boots (children’s theatre), Dec. The Diary 
of Anne Frank, Jan. Lillian Allan, director. 
Bus Stop, Feb. William Sibley, director. 


San Francisco, San Francisco State College. 
All’s Well That Ends Well, July. Walter E. 


Teschan, director; James Thompson, designer. 


The Merchant of Venice, July. George R. Ker- 
nodle, director. Misalliance, Oct. Jack Cook, di- 
rector, Enemy of the People, Nov. Kiss Me, 
Kate, Dec. Murder in the Cathedral, Mar. Tale 
of Two Cities (opera), Apr. Time Remembered, 
May. 

San Jose, San Jose State College. Greensleeve’s 
Magic (children’s theatre), Dec. John Kerr, di- 
rector. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. The Healer 
(premiére), Oct. The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Nov. Frank McMullan, director. Vol- 
pone, Dec. John Brown’s Body (reading with 
original music by Fenno F. Heath, Jr.), Jan. 
F, Curtis Canfield, director. Galileo, May. 


District OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Georgetown University. Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion, Nov. Detective Story, 
Mar. 


FLORIDA 

Tampa, University of Tampa. An Evening 
of Shakespeare and Shaw (reading), Oct. Dial 
M for Murder, Dec. My Three Angels, Apr. 


IDAHO 

Pocatello, Idaho State College. Lil’ Abner, 
Charles Bilyeu, director; Tea House of the 
August Moon, Allen Blomquist, director; Of 
Mice and Men, Hal Todd, director; The Match- 
maker, Vio Mae Powell, director. 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale, Southern Illinois University. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Oct. Bus Stop, Dec. Lady 
from the Sea, Feb. The Silver Whistle, Apr. Die 
Fledermaus, May. 


Chicago, Shaw Society of Chicago. Man and 
Superman (reading), Sept. Lois Solomon, di- 
rector. Within the Gates (reading), Oct. Alan 
Fishburn, director. “Shaw at Random” (staged 
discussion), Nov. Robert Schneideman, director. 
“Cameo Opera” (3 one-acts), Dec. “The Edu- 
cation of Hyman Kaplan,” Jan. Phil Ruskin, 


director. -Mrs. Warren’s Profession (reading), 
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Feb. The Doctor and the Devils (film scenario), 
Mar. Everett Clarks, director. “Scenes from 
Cabaret Theatre,” Apr. Paul Sills, director. 
“Shaw’s Letters,” May. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. Endgame, 
Oct. Robert Schneideman, director. Caesar and 
Cleopatra, Nov. Alvina Krause, director. The 
Comedy of Errors, Feb. Lee Mitchell, director. 
Don Juan, Feb. John Van Meter, director. 
Awake and Sing, Apr.-May. Robert Schneide- 
man, director. The Italian Straw Hat, May. 


Iowa 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa, A Scrap 
of Paper, Oct. James Gousseff, director. They 
Saw the Whole Zoo (premiére), Nov. The 
House of Bernarda Alba, Nov. Shirley Ahern, 
director. Awake and Sing, Dec. Andrew Doe, di- 
rector. The Frogs, Jan. Peter Arnott, director. 
The Caprices of Marianne, Feb. Philip Benson, 
director. The White Devil, May. Glynne Wick- 
ham, director. 


KANSAS 


Lawrence, University of Kansas. The Member 
of the Wedding, Sept. Pictures in the Hallway 
(reading), Oct. Desire Under the Elms, Oct. 
Brigadoon, Nov. The Lost Birthday (children’s 
theatre), Dec. The Crucible, Feb. The Ballad of 


Baby Doe (opera), Mar. Bill Butler, director. 
Rapunzel and the Witch (children’s theatre), 
Mar. The Alchemist, Apr. 


KENTUCKY 

Berea, Berea College. The Cave Dwellers, 
Nov. Fred Parrott, director. The Curious Sav- 
age, Feb. Louise Scrivner, director. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 1 Knock 
at the Door (reading), Oct. Horse Eats Hat, 
Oct. Don Pasquale (opera), Nov. Epitaph for 
George Dillon, Dec. The Way of the World. 
Apr. Look Homeward, Angel, Apr. 


Detroit, Wayne State University. Allegro 
(musical), Oct. Russ Smith, director; Milton 
Setzer, musical director. The Importance of 
Being Earnest, Novy. Audley Grossman, Jr., di- 
rector. The Three Sisters, Dec. Joan Hackett, 
director. The Green Pastures, Feb. T. O. An- 
drus, director. A Trip Abroad, Mar. Margaret 
Spear, director. ‘Twelfth Night, May. Leonard 
Leone, director. 

East Lansing, Michigan State University. The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, Nov. Tom Long, 
director. Face of a Stranger, Dec. Ron Weaver, 


director. Mr. Popper’s Penguins (children’s 
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theatre), Dec. Marilyn Steegstra, director. The 
Emperor’s New Clothes (children’s theatre), 
Feb. Jed Davis, director. Tiger at the Gates, 
Mar. Frank Rutledge, director. The Pied Piper 
of Hamlin (children’s theatre), Mar. Mike 
Price, director. Darkness at Noon, Apr. Hansel 
and Gretel (opera), May. Merry Tyll’s Pranks, 
June. 


Ypsilanti, Eastern Michigan University. Dark 
of the Moon, Jan. Summer and Smoke, Mar. 
The Taming of the Shrew, May. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. Tall 
Story, Oct.-Nov, Peter Pan, Oct. The Light in 
the Deepening Dark, Nov..Dec. Paint Your 
Wagon, Jan.-Feb. Look Homeward, Angel, Feb.- 
Mar. Romeo and Juliet, Apr. Robin Hood, 
May. 


MIssouRI 

Springfield, Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege. The Diary of Anne Frank, Oct. Leslie 
Irene Coger, director. The Playboy of the 
Western World, Feb. Robert Gilmore, director. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 


Plymouth, Plymouth Teachers College. She 
Loves Me Not, Nov. The Would-Be Gentleman, 
Jan. Rope, Mar. The Devil’s Disciple, Apr. All 
productions directed by Roi White. 


NEw MExIco 


Albuquerque, Albuquerque Little ‘Theatre. 
Howie, Sept. Speaking of Murder. Third Best 
Sport. Auntie Mame. Kathryn Kennedy O’Con- 
nor, director. 

Albuquerque, University of New Mexico. 
L’Histoire du Soldat, Oct. The Apollo of Bel- 
lac, Oct. Separate Tables, Dec. The Inspector 
General, Mar. The Crucible, May. 


New York 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn Community Children’s 
Theatre. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, Oct. 
Buffalo, University of Buffalo. Henry IV (Pi- 
randello), Aug. 


Garden City, Adelphi College. A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Oct. Stanley Gould, director. 
The Enchanted, Nov. Nancy Lezzi, director. 
King John (reader’s theatre), Jan. Josephine 
Nichols, director. The Imaginary Invalid, Mar. 
Clark Marlor, director. The Boy Friend, May. 
Richard Clemo, director. 


NorTH CAROLINA 


Salisbury, Catawba College. The Diary of 
Anne Frank, Nov. Hoyt M. McCachren, di- 
rector. The Iliad, Mar. Burnet M. Hobgood, 
director. 


Oun10 


Kent, Kent State University. Visit to a Small 
Planet, July. Earl E. Curtis director; G. Harry 
Wright, designer. 

Springfield, Wittenberg University. Guys and 
Dolls, Nov. Ronald T. Hammond, director. 
The Comedian, Jan. The Little Town of 
Bethlehem, Dec. Good Friday, Apr. The Trag- 
edy of Nan, May. 

Toledo, Repertoire Little Theatre. Harvey, 
Sept. Separate Tables, Oct. The Man, Dec. See 
How They Run, Jan.-Feb. Death of a Salesman, 
Mar. 

Toledo, University of Toledo. Sabrina Fair, 
Oct. The Birds, Dec. Liliom, Mar. Kiss Me, 
Kate, May. 


RHope IsLAND 


Providence, Rhode Island School of Design. 
The Simpleton of The Unexpected Isles, Nov. 
Albert Cohn, director; Robert Hathaway, 
technical director. 


SoutH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen, Northern State Teachers College. 
Children’s Theatre. The Crying Princess and 
the Golden Goose, Oct. Elaine Gross and Robert 
J. Peterson, directors. Greensleeves Magic, Oct. 
Mercia D. Cline and Floyd L. Westerman, di- 
rectors. Beauty and the Beast, Oct. Janita J. 
Holgate and Gayle L. Schuchardt, directors. 
Hansel and Gretel, Oct. Carole E. Linn and Lee 
Hanson, directors, 


‘TENNESSEE 


Harrogate, Lincoln Memorial University. Old 
(original May. Earl 
Hobson Smith, director (and author). 


Smoky musical drama), 


‘TEXAS 


Abilene, Abilene Christian College. The Stu-- 
dent Prince, Oct. Gaylan Collier, director; 
Frank Morris, designer. 

Austin, University of Texas. The Lark, Oct. 
Hecuba, Nov. The Matchmaker, Dec. Of Mice 
and Men, Feb. 

Lubbock, Texas Technological College. Blood 
Wedding, Nov. Ronald Schulz, director; Shirley 
Cadle, designer and technical director. 
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VIRGINA 

Hollins, Hollins College. The Kids, Dec. 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, Mar. Street Scene 
(musical version), May. 

Williamsburg, College of William and Mary. 
Thieves’ Carnival, Oct. The Boy Friend, Dec. 
The Late Christopher Bean, Mar. Lysistrata, 
Apr. Howard Scammon, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. Hay Fever, 
May-June. Kenneth Carr, director. A Moon for 
the Misbegotten, June-Aug. Vanick Galstaun, 
director. Dear Delinquent, July-Aug. Robert 
Gray, director. Kiss Me Kate, July-Sept. Jerry 
Sando, director. Laburnum Grove, Aug.-Sept. 
Robert Gray, director. The Trojan Women, 
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Aug.-Sept. Kenneth Carr, director. The Mouse- 
trap, Sept.-Oct. Vanick Galstaun, director. Pri- 
vate Lives, Sept.-Oct. Kenneth Carr, director. 
Night of the Auk, Oct.-Nov. Robert Gray, di- 
rector. Carousel, Oct.-Nov. Jerry Sando, di- 
rector. Tall Story, Nov.-Dec. Donal Harrington, 
director. Romanoff and Juliet, Nov.-Dec. Vanick 
Galstaun, director. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. Visit to a 
Small Planet, Oct. William Tell, Dec. Down 
in the Valley and The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster (two American musicals), Feb.-Mar. Meas- 
ure for Measure, Apr. The Great Sebastians, 
May. 


Time and Action 


A play read, affects the mind like a play acted. It is therefore evident, that 
the action is not supposed to be real; and it follows, that between the acts a 
longer or shorter time may be allowed to pass, and that no more account of 
space or duration is to be taken by the auditor of a drama, than by the reader of 
a narrative, before whom may pass in an hour the life of a hero, or the 
revolutions of an empire. 


—Samuel Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare 
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PROJECTS 


Delmar E. Solem 
Administrative Vice-President 


Eugene Youngken (Chairman of the 
Junior College Project) reports that the 
Project has completed its study of drama 
programs in the fifty five two-year col- 
leges in this country. One of the prob- 
lems discovered by the Project is that 
there is little exchange of ideas among 
these schools. The small Junior College 
membership in AETA may help explain 
this. The study further reveals that 
drama in these colleges, both in quantity 
and quality, is at a lower level than in 
any other type of school represented in 
AETA. Of the Junior Colleges, how- 
ever, the most active drama work is to 
be found in a small group of public 
colleges on the West Coast, and in an 
equally small group of private schools 
in the East and the Midwest. Of 
special concern, says the report, is that 
many of the problems facing these 
drama departments are unique to the 
two-year college program and _ need 
special attention in relation to both 
curriculum and play production. 


* * * 


The completion of “Skills and Pro- 
ficiencies for Drama Teachers’ by the 
Teacher Training Project (Paul Bruce 
Pettit, Chairman) utilized the work of 
Alvin R. Kaiser, Majorie L. Dycke, Lee 
Korf, Patricia Madsen, Anna-Fay Rosen- 
berg and Harold Salisbury. While the 
Chairman cautions that the report is a 
compilation and a compromise which 
may not necessarily represent the 
theories or practices of any of the con- 
tributors, several tasks it sets for the 


students and teachers have a direct bear- 
ing upon educational theatre. 

The report notes that the general 
nature of the training for the dramatics 
instructor is the same for the elementary 
as for the secondary teacher. It is after 
attaining a basic understanding of 
drama at all levels that the prospective 
teacher will be able to concentrate on 
the techniques suitable for the age level 
of the teacher’s area of emphasis. 
Furthermore, the report emphasizes that 
the education of a drama teacher is a 
developing process and that a planned 
program will work to eliminate existing 
deficiencies at an early enough date to 
minimize the possibility of ineffective 
teaching. While drama is a separate and 
unique discipline, frequently the drama 
teacher is expected to have a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of speech or of 
some “allied”’ academic discipline. This, 
however, should not be construed as ef- 
fecting an emphasis in training. The 
final condition noted in the report is 
that the dramatics teacher may be 
expected to serve as a consultant in the 
school and should be prepared to assist 
in assembly programs and the other 
activities in which elements of drama 
may be found. 

The training of the drama _ teacher 
should encompass eight facets according 
to the statement of “Skills and Pro- 
ficiencies for Drama Teachers.” First, 
the student should know the history of 
drama and the theatre, including major 
schools of aesthetics and have, if pos- 
sible, contacts with contemporary the- 
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atre activity. Furthermore, as a repre- 
sentative of theatre in the schools, a 
knowledge of the actions and contri- 
butions that can be made to the institu- 
tion are vital. This knowledge should 
relate to the curriculum, to the ad- 
ministration and the community, and 
to the student’s life beyond the class- 
room as well as recognize the occasions 
when expert consultants in theatre could 
be utilized. The third facet of the report 
relates the teaching of drama to aspects 
of educational psychology. Familiarity 
with the methodology of the field in- 
cludes knowledge about course develop- 
ment, the encouragement of creative 
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writing and the possession of enthusi- 
asm. As a producer-director, the report 
notes, all practical elements in produc- 
tion or direction must be part of the 
drama teacher’s background. The sixth 
facet includes the elements necessary 
for the theatre technician, while the 
seventh encompasses a knowledge of 
business management. Finally, the 
Teacher Training Project report em- 
phasizes that a critical knowledge is nec- 
essary for the judging of the production 
as a school activity as well as according 
to the teacher’s principles of intelligent 
evaluation of a play. 


When Nature Rules 


It ought to be the first endeavor of a writer to distinguish nature from 
custom; or that which is established because it is right, from that which is right 
only because it is established; that he may neither violate essential principles by 
a desire of novelty, nor debar himself from the attainment of beauties within 
his view, by a needless fear of breaking rules which no literary dictator had 


authority to enact. 


—Samuel Johnson, The Rambler, No. 156 
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Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

The Good Witch of Boston 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater 
Pinocchio 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 


Tom Sawyer 
Treasure Island 


‘The Farmer and the Fox 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS 


The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
The Puppet Prince 

Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 
The Three Bears 

The Wizard of Oz 

The Wonderful Tang 


MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Junket 

Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Sky 
Seven Little Rebels 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 
Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 
Daniel Boone 
The Indian Captive 
Marco Polo 
The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 
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We Foin in Welcoming You to... 


STATLER HILTON HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
December 28-30, 1959 


-. ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, New York 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
Chicago, Illinois 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


New York, New York 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Washington, D. C. 


DREW UNIVERSITY 
Madison, New Jersey 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE 1959 SPEECH AND THEATRE CONVENTION 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY | 


Washington, D. C. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Virginia 


LONGWOOD COLLEGE 
Farmville, Virginia 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
College Park, Maryland 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 
Baltimore, Maryland 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Geneseo, New York 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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POTOMAC UNIVERSITY 
Washington, D. C. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


ST. MARY’S SEMINARY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
St. Mary’s City, Maryland 


SULLINS COLLEGE 
Bristol, Virginia 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


U. 8. NAVAL ACADEMY 
Annapolis, Maryland 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


WASHINGTON MISSIONARY COLLEGE 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 
Westminster, Maryland 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
LEADERS, WORKERS 


Subscribe now to the newest publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to the academ- 
ic research study of children’s theatre 
in America and abroad, Children’s 
Theatre Research. This 10-month pub- 
lication (Sept.-June) covers in detail 
the historical backgrounds of children’s 
theatre, past and current practices and 
philosophies of children’s theatre, and 
an up-to-date study of children’s thea- 
tres around the world, which will keep 
children’s theatre workers over the 
globe better united and fully abreast 
of this developing field. Subscription 
rates are $3.00 per year in USA and 
Canada; $4.00 per year (overseas mail- 
ing). 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
RESEARCH 


c/o Oriel J. Willert, Director 
P. O. Box 41 
Glendora, California 


a sophisticated spoof for adults 
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GEORGE LATSHAW PUPPETS 


p.o. box 3512 cleveland 18, ohio 


HELP WANTED: 1900 Seat 
Arena Tent Theatre producing 
musicals summer stock, financial- 
ly stable, 11th year, seeks busi- 
ness manager, assistant and 3 
box office treasurers. Teachers 
or graduate students preferred. 
Box 452T.... 


QUALIFY FOR 


SUMMER THEATRE 


EMPLOYMENT 


ANNUAL MUSICAL ARENA THEATRE 


MANAGEMENT COURSE 


The Musical Arena Theatres Association, in order to fill its members’ need for com- 
petently trained management help, is again sponsoring this successful 16 hour 


course, consisting of: 


@ CASTING AND REHEARSALS @ PAYROLL PREPARATION & 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION @ UNION & ROYALTY CON- 
TRACT ANALYSIS @ BOX OFFICE SYSTEMS AND PROCE- 
DURES @ THEATRE PLANT PROBLEMS @ BUDGETING AND 
BOOKING @ PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY 
Tuition (including cost of all materials) $55.00. 
3 Sections 8 Thursday evenings, commencing March 20, 1960. 
4 Saturday mornings, commencing April 9, 1960. 
3 day intensive week-end course (dates to be announced) 
All sessions held in New York City. For registration, or further information write: 


MUSICAL ARENA THEATRES ASSOCIATION 
122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 


ed 


FORTY COURSES IN 


Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 
Costuming and Make-up 
Stage Lighting 
Creative Dramatics 
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UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Weekly Programs 
Four major productions each season 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 


Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script- in-hand directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped isboratory theatre. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WHYY 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M.Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


SENIOR 


DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Saul Colin, Director 
Next Term January, 1960 


Former Students and Graduates in- 

clude: Harry Belafonte, Chandler 
Cowles, ‘Ben Gazzara, Elaine Stritch, 
Marlon Brando, Anthony Franciosa, 
Rod Steiger, Tennessee Williams, 
Tony Curtis, Jack Garfein, Shelley 
Winters, Michael V. Gazzo. 
DAY and NIGHT courses for Begin- 
ners, Advanced Professional Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, 
Mime. 


| TERMS: Feb., June, Oct. 


All graduates and former stu- 
dents please send in your ad- 
dress for 20th year anniversary 
in October 1960 with “Interna- 
tional Festival” celebration. 


Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Broadway, New York 19 
Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


Please mention ET] wher writing to our advertisers 


THEATRICAL GELATINES 
Rosco Superlative Gelatines 


also 


ROSCOLENE 


DURABLE COLORED 
PLASTIC SHEETS 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 


for Stage Lighting 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


29 Moore Street 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


ROSCO 
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Three Important Texts in 
Radio and Television 


TELEVISION AND RADIO ANNOUNCING 


STUART W. HYDE 


Television and Radio Announcing is the first com- 
bination of text and drill book to provide a compre- 
hensive discussion of communication and the an- 
nouncer’s job with ample drill material. Facsimiles 
of radio and television scripts are included. 


451 pages, $6.00 


LP record to accompany Television and Radio An- 
nouncing features native-born speakers pronouncing 
all the sounds in Spanish, Italian, French, German, 
and English, and is keyed to the appropriate pages 
in the text. 


$5.96 net plus federal excise tax 


TELEVISION AND RADIO WRITING 


STANLEY FIELD 


This new text discusses fully all phases of writing 
for both media of broadcasting: non-dramatic con- 
tinuity in commercials, talks, and interviews; a thor- 
ough treatment of broadcast drama; and special type 
programs including documentaries, children’s pro- 
grams, and educational programs. Abundant excerpts 
from all types of continuity and scripts. 


544 pages, $5.25 


BROADCASTING IN AMERICA 
A Survey of Television and Radio 
SYDNEY W. HEAD 


A comprehensive survey, this text analyzes the de- 
velopment of the system of broadcasting in America, 
both in radio and television, and serves as a criterion 
for constructive and relevant criticism. 


562 pages, $6.25 


NOLHOSONOH 


BOSTON 


New York 16 Atlanta 5 


Dallas 1 


Geneva 


Palo Alto 
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Goodman Memorial Theatre 
and School of Drama of the ‘4 
Art Institute of Chicago 5%. 


A SPECIALIZED ‘ 

PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL ctors orkshop 
for actors, directors, designers offer- Alan J. Levitt, Director 
ing B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees : 


AN EXTENDED RUN Full : Time 
of 20 performances for EACH of six Theatre Training Prog ram 
adult and four children’s plays all 
directed by men of the professional 
theatre. 


TWO THEATRES : A complete daytime curriculum for the 


student with professional intentions: 

one seating 742, the other 153. peed ts ree 
ACTING * DIRECTING + VOCAL 

GUEST LECTURERS TECHNIQUE « DICTION-DANCE 
* PANTOMIME + 1G 


nent staff. MATIC LITERATURE» MAKE- 
'P STAGECRAFTe¢PRODUCTION. 
DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES 
large in number include Geraldine Evening & Summer Glasses 
Page, Karl Malden, Jose Quintero, 
Shelley Berman. we 
Writt: Actors Workshop 1068 Boylston ‘Se, 
Boston 15, Mass. CO 6-680 


TWO YEAR @ FOUR YEAR COURSES 


For information write: 
Registrar, Dept. T., Chicago 3, IIl. 


for the service of experts 


Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in style, 
freshness, fit and correctness for the part. 
Send for free ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your 
production NOW! 
On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 


232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
BROADWAY: 254 WEST 47TH STREET, N.Y.C. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Madern Theatre Practice 
4th Edition 


By Hubert C. Heffner, Samuel Selden, and Hunton D. Sellman. 
A thorough revision has brought this widely-used manual up to 
date. The section on Director and Direction has been completely 
reorganized and rewritten. Other major changes have been made 
to include a simplification of the subject of play analysis and 
new developments in stage lighting instruments, control boards, 
and sound effects with full instructions on their utilization. In 
addition, the section on Painting has been rewritten and new 
material on color incorporated. New exercises, problems, and ques- 


tions have been supplied to serve as a basis for class discussions. 
662 pages, illus., $7.00. 


Stage Scenery and Lighting 
Snd Edition 


By Samuel Selden and Hunton D. Sellman. The new edition of 
this book, which has been a standard text for over twenty years, 
brings it up to date in every respect. Thoroughly revised, it deals 


with the most recent concepts, techniques, and equipment used 
in the design, construction, and lighting of stage sets. Special 
features of the new edition include a chapter on “New and Ex- 
perimental Staging”; material on the latest developments in in- 
strument and lighting control; a fresh section on the theory and 
stage applications of electricity; a new discussion of perspective 
drawing; and the addition of many current illustrations. 


394 pages, illus., $5.50. 


Guide to. Play Selection 
2nd Edition 


Prepared by the Committee on Playlist of N.C.T.E., Joseph Mer- 
sand, Chairman. The revision of this highly useful book brings 
it up to date with the inclusion of significant plays which have 
been written and produced since 1934, when the first edition 
appeared. In addition, the coverage of older plays has been 
greatly expanded. Included are summaries of 430 full-length and 
294 one-act plays, all which have been selected from the stand- 
point of their suitability for production by school, college, and 
community theatres. Separate sections are devoted to television 
plays and to plays which have implications for mental health 
and guidance. 178 pages, illus., $3.50. 


| APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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PARA - SCENE 


PREFABRICATED 
SCENERY KITS 


Door - Window - Plain Flats 


With 20 years in technical theatre and 
5 years in the actual designing of con- 
All Parts Accurately Pre-cut and temporary space stages, James Hull Mil- 


Pre-drilled For Easy Assembly ler brings unusual experience to your 
. theatre planning or remodelling project. 
With Wood Screws In his Arts Laboratory at Shreveport, 
Our New 72 Page Catalog will be Louisiana, new stagecraft is continually 
under development. 
sent free to schools or organizations 


if requested on official stationery. Consultations to both architects and the- 


atre groups. Field lectures and work- 
shops in design concepts and_ technical 


PARAMOUNT projection. Inguiie 
ited, 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES | | 
JAMES HULL MILLER 


3415 Reily Lane Shreveport, La 
(Please note new address.) UNiversity 5-467) 


32 West 20 Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


KLIEGSUN — Produces a brilliant shaft of light 
with essentially parallel rays. Ideal for creating sun- 
light or moonlight effects. Adjustable from a very 
narrow beam to a medium beam allowing unit to be 
also used for backlighting and sidelighting. Model 
1143 takes 1000, 1500 or 2000 watt lamp. 


SCOOP FLOODLIGHTS -— Wide, even 
beam for lighting background surfaces. Especially 
designed for cyclorama floodlighting. Excellent for 
door and window backings or tonal flood lighting of 
stage setting. Model 1122 — 300/500 watts, Model 
1155 3500/2000 watts. 

All units are available with either standard or QUIK- 
CHANGE color frames. For further details write to: 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 
lighting 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.. INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGH 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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PLAY ANTHOLOGIES 


Edited By MARGARET MAYORGA 


THE BEST SHORT PLAYS, 1955-56 


The cream of the season’s offerings—Tennessee Williams, Archibald 
MacLeish, Arnold Perl and others, each with an original offering in 
the short form, Plus four major articles on the theatre. 


Cloth, $3.75 Paper, $1.25 


THE BEST SHORT PLAYS, 20th Anniversary Edition 


“She skims the cream off her annual selections, offering plays by 
O'Neill, Saroyan and Maxwell Anderson.”—Saturday Review Syndicate 


Cloth, $6.00 Paper, $2.25 


THE BEST SHORT PLAYS, 1957-58 


The 21st annual collection by the editor. Some of the plays are “The 
Sound of Apples” by Stanley Young; “The Presence of the Enemy” by 
Tad Mosel; and “The New Werld” by Lucille Makowsky. 


Cloth, $5.95 Paper, $1.75 


THE BEST SHORT PLAYS, 1958-59 


This years crop is extraordinary. “The Tiny Closet” by William Inge; 
“The Hunted” by Edward Senior; and many others. 


Cloth only, $4.95 


Related and provocative .. . 
THE DRAMATIC EVENT: An American Chronicle 
By Eric Bentley 


\ collection of dramatic criticisms. “One of the best on the American 
theatre."—New York Times 


$1.25, paperback 


WHAT IS THEATRE? A Query in Chronicle Form 
By Eric Bentley 


A companion volume to The Dramatic Event—it discusses the modern 
theatre as a whole and presents a challenging and important point of 


view. 
$1.75, paperback 


At your bookseller, or write to BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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7 Some of the Thousand 
CARNEGIE 


B’WAY & TV SHOWS 


FINE ARTS” Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS 
ARE RINGING, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, 

THE MUSIC MAN, ARTHUR MURRAY 
ACTING PARTY, DUPONT SHOW OF THE 
MONTH, REDHEAD, U.S. STEEL-THE- 


MA, AT, 
SCENE AND PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG, SARA 
TOGA, THE SOUND OF MUSIC, GARRY 
COSTUME DESIGN MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE 
Most likely we made the costumes 
PRODUCTION eriginally for the plays you will pro- 
PLAYWRITING duce. 
You may use the same quality cos- 
BFA and MFA docrans tumes at moderate rental charges. 


Write us today for Costume Plots of 
your plays, and our estimate! Bob 
Cahlman, director of our Regional 
Theatre Dept., is anxious to serve you. 


cate Carnegie Institute of Technology 
log 25 a  Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Brooks Costume Co. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


LAMPS 
RIGGING 


INC TRACKS 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 

DIMMERS 

SWITCHBOARDS 

DRAPERIES 

CYCLORAMAS 

KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 

SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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THE OPEN STAGE 
by Richard Southern 


The open stage which Mr. Southern here 
describes is the simple platform stage 
of the Elizabethans and, indeed, of al- 
most any period or country which did 
not use the picture-frame proscenium 
and its orthodox, illusionist scenery. Dr. 
Southern, a British stage designer, is 
widely known for his studies of the 
history and methods of theatrical staging. 


$3.00 


THE MEDIEVAL THEATRE 
IN THE ROUND 


by Richard Southern 


This discussion of the litth: understood 
use of the circular theatre in 15th cen- 
tury England “has a double appeal, to 
the modern producer and to the academ- 
ic specialist” (Times Literary Supple- 
ment), $8.50 


AN INTERNATIONAL VOCABULARY 
OF TECHNICAL THEATRE TERMS 
ed. by Kenneth Rae & Richard Southern 
for the International Theatre Institute 


In adjoining columns equivalents for 
637 most used technical theatre terms 
are provided in eight languages—English, 
American, German, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Dutch and Swedish. The terms 
are also indexed separately in each lan- 
guage. $3.25 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 1957-1959 

photographs by Angus McBean 
commentary by Ivor Brown 

Three seasons at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
including the just-completed centennial 
year celebration. The series has been de- 
scribed as “a beautifully vivid record 
of the productions” (ETJ). Sixteen pro- 
ductions are shown in up to fifteen pho- 
tographs each, many bled the full-page 
size. Olivier, Redgrave, Gielgud, Laugh- 
ton and Ashcroft are among those in- 
cluded, &x1014 inches. $5.00 


MORE TALKING OF SHAKESPEARE 
edited by John Garrett 


The first volume of lectures given at the Shakespeare Memorial Institute at Stratford- 
upon-Avon was published in 1954 as Talking of Shakespeare and was greeted with ap- 
preciation by specialists, teachers and interested laymen. These twelve further lectures 
deal with such subjeets as “Wags, Clowns and Jesters” by Nevill Coghill, “As You Like 
It” by Helen Gardner, “A Classical Scholar Looks at Shakespeare” by H. D. F. Kitto, 
“The Question of Character in Shakespeare” by L. C. Knights, “Shakespeare’s Pastoral 
Comedy” by Mary Lascelles, “The Heights and the Depths: A Scene from ‘King Lear’” 
by Harry Levin, “Shakespeare and the Dramatic Critics” by Norman Marshall, “Shake- 
speare’s Men and Their Morals” by J. I. M. Stewart, “The Success of ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing’ by Graham Storey, “The Language of the Last Plays” by James Sutherland, 
“The Mind of Shakespeare” by John Wain, and “MedicMhe and Surgery in the 1955 


Season’s Plays” by Henry Yellowlees. 


$4.25 


HELOISE, a play 
by James Forsyth 


Amateur rights are now available for 
this vital realization of the story of 
Heloise and Abelard which the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune called “an _ inspiring 
journey for the mind and heart. A 
memorable and stirring event.” Last sea- 
son's Off-Broadway success. $1.50 
THREE PLAYS BY JAMES FORSYTH 
The stories of the poet Villon, the lov- 
ers Heloise and Abelard, and the beau- 
tiful Queen Adelaise of France recreated 
by a poet-playwright. $4.75 


Write for our Complete Catalog 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Ave. New York 14 


ACME 
CARSEN 
PAUSBACK 


scenic studios 


«Lights 


Paints 
Scenery 


«Hardware 


RENTAL and SALES 


“THE CAPITOL” 
No.1001 FOLLOWSPOT 


The fomous 1001 ineludes o 
precision optical system, a 
blower system for lamp and 
gelatin cooling, and oli the 
extros including built in color 
frames, irs, framing shutter, 
etc. . This with a three step 
trensformer provides for exce!- 
lent professional performande. 


U. L. APPROVED 


Drops: 

Tracks - 
Rigging- 

Brushes 

Make-up 

Convention Equipment - 


Send for your Free copy of latest 
Complete Stage Catalog 


1507 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 
B. A. Major in Theatre Arts 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE 


Season 1959-1960 
@ Guys and Dolls 
@ The Chalk Garden 
@ Arms and the Man 
@ Romanoff and Juliet 
@ Macbeth 


FRED STONE 
LABORATORY THEATRE 


Full Scholarships Available 


For information write: 

Arthur Wagner, Head 

Annie Russell Theatre 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


| 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 
% Complete curriculum in field of 


drama leading to B.A. and M.A, © 


degrees 


%& Theatre library of 21,000 volumes | 


% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 


% Children’s Theatre Productions and © 


Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

%& Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 


Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- | 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine | 


Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Gerald R. Sando. 
% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


| 
| 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART 


ASOLO THEATER FESTIVAL 


FIVE 17th AND 18th CENTURY PLAYS IN REPERTORY 
in the 


ORIGINAL 18th CENTURY THEATER from ASOLO, ITALY 


SUMMER, 1960 


JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


MEMBERS OF THE ACTING COMPANY MAY EARN 
9 HOURS UNDERGRADUATE OR GRADUATE CREDIT 
LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
PROFESSOR ARTHUR H. DORLAG 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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EAVES COSTUME COMPA West 46 Street 


provides precise beam control 


From Main Street to Broadway, 
Century’s Lekolite is standard 
“Front of House” equipment. 
In addition to providing a sharply defined 
ecen field of light of high intensity, 
the larger Lekos are often used as follow spots in place of ares. 
Ceatury’s standard 6” Lekolite spot No. 1591, 500/750 watt, 
now converts in seconds to a 442” spot. 
A 40° max. beam spread becomes a 50° max. spread 
by inserting the 442” adapter with lenses shown above 
(additional charge for adapter and lenses.) 


Write for detailed information 
in Century Lighting’s new Lekolite brochure. 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 521 West 43rd St., New York 36 
1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
1477 N, E. 129th St., N. Miami, Florida 
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AETA Announces the Release of a New Tape Recording .. . 


Styles In Shakespearean Acting, 
1890-1950 


—one hour audio-tape, 1200 feet dual track, 7.5 ips. 


—produced and narrated by Frederick C. Packard, Jr., Harvard 
University 


—sponsored by the Audio-Visual Aids Project of AETA, Arthur 
H. Dorlag, Florida State University, Chairman 


—illustrated by excerpts from the Harvard Vocarium Collection 
of Shakespearean recordings including performances by: 


Edwin Booth Sybil Thorndyke Orson Welles 
E. H. Sothern Walter Hampden Laurence Olivier 
Julia Marlowe John Barrymore : 

Ellen Terry Flora Robson 


Viola Allen 
Otis Skinner 


Robert Speaight 
Augustin Duncan 


John Gielgud 


Eva Le Gallienne 


Forbes- Robertson Paul Robeson Judith Anderson 


$5.95 plus 25¢ handling and postage charge 


Send payment with order to: 


AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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YALE UNIVERSITY | SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


J.B. by Archibald MacLeish World Premiere April 1958 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 


Ralph Allen, Playwriting Stanley McCandless, Lighting 

Frank Bevan, Design Frank McMullan, Directing 

Catherine Blankenship, TV Writing Alois Nagler, History 

Edward C. Cole, Management Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

William H. Francisco, Jr., Speech W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting Nikos Pgacharopoulos, Directing 
George C. Izenour, Research Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

Pearl Lang, Dance Constance Welch, Acting and Speech 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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BRIGHTEST SPOT 
ina School Show 


mg 


For the next event, whether it be in the auditorium, gym 
or stadium, plug in an incandescent or carbon arc 


STRONG FOLLOW SPOTLIGHT 


Your theatre, school, or stage equipment dealer will demonstrate. 


Ordinary spotlights reduce spot size by masking or irising, thus wasting light. 
Strong Spotlights project a sharp, round spot that actually increases in brilliance 
as it is reduced in size. The exclusive, single-control, two-element, variable focal 
length objective lens system is the reason. 


Strong Spotlights fill a school’s need best. Models for projecting up to 15 times 
more light than other comparable spotlights and for throws of over 200 feet. 


Wire collect for name of nearest dealer, or use coupon. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


292 City Park Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio 

4 : i Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights 

[ : 7 and names of nearest dealers. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


THIRTY-SEVENTH SEASON 
1959-1960 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 


Gore Vidal 
October 20-24 


WILLIAM TELL 
Friedrich Schiller 


In a New Translation by Prof. R. E. Mitchell 
December 8-12 


THE DEVIL AND DANIEL WEBSTER 


Douglas Moore 
and Libretto, Stephen Vincent Benét 


DOWN IN THE VALLEY 
Kurt Weill 


Libretto, Arnold Sundgaard 
February 29-March 5 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


William Shakespeare 
April 5-9 


THE GREAT SEBASTIANS 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse 
May 10-14 
Theatre Staff: 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 

Jonathan Curvin 

Robert Hethmon 

Jerry C. McNeely 

Ordean G. Ness 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 
Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 


Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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““FANTASTIC FLEXIBILITY’’ 
Players Incorporated, Catholic University of America 
“YOU HAVE OPENED THE WAY FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LIGHTING CONTROL” 


University of Minnesota 


The “Critics” Acclaim Outstanding 
DAVIS CONS 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
EDUCATIONAL THEATER 


These compact units will add to your stage switchboard capacity, 
handle traveling shows, and light presentations away from the stage. 
They are convenient to transport, easy for students to operate and 
inexpensive to maintain. Each Consolette portable controls 12,000 
watts — 12 lighting circuits — by means of six dimmers and 12 auxiliary 
switches. Control is smooth and flickerless, from blackout to full on or 

any intermediate intensity. Color-keyed control 


|») AV | q sliders and numbered positions make it easy to 

follow your lighting layout. Consolette Portables 

DIMMERS may be used in banks of any number. Mail the 
coupon today for full information. 


ARIEL DAVIS Gentlemen: Please send me complete information [J 
Manufacturing Co. Have your local representative call [j 
Makers of 

DAVIS DIMMERS | 

Arielite Lighting Fix 

3687 South State Street In Canada: P. 0. Box No. 1034, Lethbridge, Alberta 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


DIRECTING 
ACTING 
@ STAGE DESIGN 


B TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI SUMMERTIME 

SHAW & THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE @ A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA & DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE ® THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @ THE JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @& THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL & THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND «= OHIO 
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STAGECRAFT 


MAGIC! 


Quick as a Bunny — new Stage Screw 


sinks into stage floors — Can't 
damage or splinter floors — Can be 
used repeatedly in the same spot — 
Holds 5 times better than older 
models — Much faster! 


No. 2255 Threaded 
Vise-type Stage Plug 
Fits 9/16” hole — holds solidly! 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 59 


utua 
Hardware 
Corp. 


5-45 49th Avenue, Long Island City 1, 9 
New York 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES 


The Loek Playhouse 


FIVE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 
EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 


Ten Full-length Classics 
and Original Scripts 


Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Graduate Appointments 
$1700-$2500 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, 
Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 


A PROGRAM LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Publishers of Producing in 


The TULANE TWO AIR-CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write: 


Monroe Lippman, Head 
Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University 

New Orleans 18, La. 


OTHER GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE: MASTER 
OF ARTS; MASTER OF FINE ARTS WITH CONCEN- 
TRATION IN DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION, DESIGN 
AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION, OR PLAYWRITING. 
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PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


Individual Workshops For All Ages in 
Dramatics Dance Creative Writing 
Painting Music Public Speaking 
Crafts Dramatics for Teachers Creative Thinking 


“outdoor camping with the arts” 
SUMMER PLAYS NIGHTLY 


WORK AND PLAY ALONGSIDE PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
DOING “SUMMER STOCK” 
Dramatic Workshops for High School Students and Graduates 
entering College 
Advanced course for College Students — — Teachers 


Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS State, 
SWIMMING POOL 


COL. EBEN C. HENSON, Producer Danville, Kentucky 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five 
actors “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s 
filming of “Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox 
filming of “April Love” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three 
national drama boards—then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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UNDER MILKWOOD 
I KNOCK AT THE DOOR 


STAFF 


Norman Philbrick 
Wendell Cole 
Robert Loper 
A. D. Sensenbach 
James Kerans 
Stanley Donner, George Willey 
John Witherspoon, Henry Breitrose 
Paul Landry 
Richard Hay 
Irene Griffin 
Marianne Crowder 
Jeri Ellis 
Chester W. Barker 
Mary Celia Benepe 


Dept. of Speech & Drama, Stanford 


Memorial Theatre 


1959-60 Season 


STANFORD 
PLAYERS 


THE MOON BESIEGED—Ford Foundation Prize Play 


RICHARD II 
THE DYBBUK 


Executive Head 
Theatre History 
Acting & Directing 


Dramatic Literature 


Radio & Television 


Technical Director 

Scene Design 

Costume Design 

Dance 

Publicity Director 
Executive Secretary 
Stanford Players’ Secretary 


University, Stanford, Calif. 
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WHAT’S NEW AT INDIANA? 


“The Majestic,” one of the last American showboats, has 
been purchased by Indiana University. Starting in June, 1960, 
it will be operated by the Department of Speech and Theatre 
for an annual twelve-week season on the Ohio River. Summer 
productions will continue, of course, in the Brown County 
Playhouse and in the University Theatre on the campus. 
The 1960 Summer Session will also reflect an expanded se- 
quence of graduate courses in dramatic literature and crit- 
icism, production and direction, playwriting, theatre history, 
radio-television theatre, and scene, lighting, and costume de- 
sign. 


For information about graduate work leading to the M.A., 
M.A.T., and Ph.D. degrees, technical theatre and acting as- 
sistantships and scholarships, write to: 


J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


SAN JOSE 


MUSICARNIVAL 


Speech and Drama 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


MUSICAL THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND 
ANNOUNCING FOR T H E A TR E 


SUMMER 1960 
TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS RADIO and TELEVISION 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 

Sehool of Drama of Western Reserve Uni- 5 PE £ ( » 

versity and $25 a week. @ Regular seminar 

in all ph of ical tent operation 

tical experience, rotating through all de- 

partments with opportunity to specialize. A.B. Degree 

@ Open to graduate students and excep- 

tionally qualified seniors and juniors. Ap- 

plicants must meet entrance requirements M.A. Degree 

of Western Reserve University. 

APPLICATION DEADLINE: April 15, 1960 : . 
TWELVE TUITION-FREE Teaching. Credentials 

APPRENTICESHIPS 


@ Practical experience assisting in all 
technical departments. @ Advanced ap- For information write: Harold C. Crain, 


tices may audit the Fellowship semi- 
—_ @ Open. to qualified undergraduates Head, Department of Speech and 
and high school seniors at least 18 years Drama, San Jose State College, San 
f 
* “Write: Lawrence Vincent, Director Jose 14, California. 
Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The Pennsylvania State University 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


STAFF 


Walter H. Walters 
head of department 


Cameron D. Iseman Frank Neusbaum 
Robert D. Reifsneider Warren S. Smith 
Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 


Courses leading to the Bachelor of Arts in The Arts and Master of 
Arts in Theatre Arts 


SUMMER THEATRE 
Mateer Playhouse af Standing Stone 


Classes in Acting and Theatre Production 


Actors-in-Residence 1959 Season 


Esther Benson, Ronald Bishop, Charlotte Jones, 
Peggy Lang, Lydia Bruce, Leon B. Stevens 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Professor and Director 


Richard Mason, Visiting Instructor and Designer 


For further information concerning the Fall, Spring and Summer 


Semesters and graduate assistantships write to: 


The Department of Theatre Arts 


The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


The Division of Theatre Arts 
Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 

DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 

THEATRE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been tn residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
ESTHER BROOKS, Dance 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, 

Religious Drama 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 


THEODORE KAZANOFF, Acting and 
Directing 


DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
ROBERT MESROBIAN, Masic Theatre 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


EDWARD PD. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS 
University Theatre 


announces 


Major Theatre Series 
The Member of 


the Wedding Sept. 30-Oct 3 
Brigadoon Nov. 16-21 
The Crucible Feb. 9-13 


The Ballad of Baby Doe Mar. 8-11 - 
The Alchemist April 27-30 


Experimental Theatre Series 


Pictures in the Hallway Oct. 8-10 
Desire Under the Elms Oct. 26-31 
Dance Drama April 4-9 
Drama Symposium April 20-23 


Children’s Theatre Series 
The Lost Birthday Dec. 14-18 
Rapunzel and the Witch Mar. 14-18 
“Starting our third year in the 


beautiful new Music and Dramatic 
Arts Building” 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
Coral Gables, Florida 


| 


3 Theatres— 
The Ring 
The Box 
The Parkway 


Acting Directing 
Design * Playwriting 
Dramatic Literature 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 
Write: Dr. Delmar E. Solem 


The University of Miami Theatres 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
1959-1960 


Ohio State University 


department of speech 


® Samuel Taylor’s THE HAPPY TIME 

@ Friedrich Schiller’s MARY STUART 

®@ William Shakespeare’s JULIUS CAESAR 

® Paul Vincent Carroll’s SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 
®@ Franz Lehar’s THE MERRY WIDOW 


® 9 Experimental Productions 


The courses and production program in Theatre are designed 
to provide the student with a broad cultural background. Grad- 
uate study and the research facilities of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Theatre Collection provide superior means for the develop- 
ment of professional skills and research abilities. 


For information write to: W. Hayes YEAGER, Chairman 
The Department of Speech 
154 North Oval Drive 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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Films-Filmstrips 


for Theatre Arts Instruction 


* * * 


History & Literature-9 filmstrips 
Scenery Construction-7 filmstrips 
Lighting-3 filmstrips 
Costume-2 filmstrips 


** * 


16mm Sound Film for Rental 
Edwin Burr Pettet’s 


Yesterday's Actors 


Styles of acting from Shakespeare’s 
day to the present. 30 min. $7.50 


* 


Send for illustrated brochure TJ-129 


COMMA 
Box 62 West Covina, Calif. 


A.R.T. WORKSHOP* 


OFFERS A COMPREHENSIVE 


under the direction of 
WENDELL K. PHILLIPS 


LASZLO BIRO 
BURT BRINCKERHOFF 


Acting, Speech, Synthesis of Gesture 
in Acting, Theatre Survey, Stagecraft. 


The course is supplemented 
by lectures on Directing 
by 


MR. JOSHUA LOGAN 


d 
PLAYWRITING BY 
MR. SAMSON RAPHAELSON 
Showcase Performances 
Fri., Sat. nights 
Spring Term Begins Feb. 22 


Sat. TEENAGE WORKSHOP 


under the supervision of 


BURT BRINCKERHOFF 


For information write or phone 
*Actors Repertory Theatre Workshop 
498 Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Oregon 9-7594 


UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


Bepartment of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 
Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 
Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 
Student series of about 15 full-length plays 


and 60 one-acts 


Touring productions: International Company, 
North Central States Company, High School 
Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-ninth Season 1959-60 
Donald K. Smith, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
Frank M Whiting, Director, University Theater 


Kenneth L. Graham 
Wendell Josal (on Leave) 


Merle W. Loppnow 


Lee Adey 
Robert Moulton 


Arthur H. Ballet 


Please mention ETJ when’writing to our advertisers 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Program in Theatre leading to 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Curriculum covers stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting make-up, 
costume design, scene design, theatre history, dramatic literature, 
dramatic criticism, theatre planning, theatre management, and 
children’s theatre. 


The Theatre Department operates three theatres: the Northwest- 
ern University Theatre, the University Workshop Theatre, and 
the summer Northwestern Drama Festival. Affiliations are also 
maintained with the Opera Workshop and the Children’s Theatre 
of Evanston. 


Full-time faculty: Rita Criste, Edward Crowley, ‘Theodore Fuchs, 
Charles J. Gaupp, Mary Louise Hall, Alvina Krause, Lee Mitchell. 
Robert Schneideman, Walter B. Scott, John Van Meter. 


On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan within easy reach of 
Chicago theatre district and of all theatres, opera, ballet, sym- 
phony, concerts and various art exhibits. 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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FIRST OF THE BOOKS OF THE THEATRE SERIES 
AETA AND THE UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


THE RENAISSANCE STAGE 


Documents of Serlio, Sabbattini and Furttenbach 
Edited by BARNARD HEWITT 


Translations by Allardyce Nicoll, John H. McDowell, George R. Kernodle 
Comment... 


LEE SIMONSON: “. . . a volume of great and lasting interest to all students of the 
theatre.” HUBERT C, HEFFNER, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Indiana University: 

. admirably rendered in English.” WILLIAM W. MELNITZ, Professor of Theatre 
Arts, U.C.L.A.: “. . . the most important volume conceivable for the teacher of theatrical 
history in America,” 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


CORAL GABLES 46, FLORIDA 


$5.50 Postage free when check accompanies order. 


You'll want fo have .. . 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1948-1952 | 


A Five Year Bibliography 


Compiled and Edited by William W. Melnitz 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
MONOGRAPH NO. 1 
$2.00 to Members $3.00 to Non-Members 
Pre-paid orders shipped postage free; 25c handling charge on others. 
ORDER FROM: 


JOHN A. WALKER, Executive Secretary 
American Educational Theatre Association 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
* Speech Pathology and Audiology 

® Rhetoric and Public Address 

* Theatre and Interpretation 

Radio-Television-Film 


* Speech Education 


leading to B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


Graduate Assistantships available. 


For complete information, write: 


John E. Dietrich, Head 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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ADVERTISING RATES FOR 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


JOURNAL 
School of Communication Arts Published quarterly by the 


American Educational Theatre 
Association 


THEATRE Distributed to over 3,900 subscribers 
in the United States, the territories, 
@ TELEVISION Canada, Europe, and Asia, represent- 
ing all levels of educational, com- 
® RADIO munity, and children’s theatre. 


Cover page—$50.00 

@ JOURNALISM pag 

J Full page—$40.00 
Half page—$25.00 


Courses leading to Quarter page—$15.00 
A.B., M.A., Ph.D. degrees 


Discounts to Agencies, Educational In- 
stitutions and for annual contracts. 

For information write to 
For complete information, address 


Campton Bell, Director 4 Melvin R. White, Mng. Editor 
School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver Department of Speech and Theatre 
Denver 10, Colorado Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


Vacancy on your technical staff? 


Looking for a designer 
costumer 
light designer? 


Think first of the 


AETA Contact Placement Service 


Address .. 


JED H. DAVIS, Director, CPS 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The Illini Union 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


(Urbana Campus) 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Theatre 

Barnard Hewitt, Mary Arbenz, Clara Behringer, 

Genevieve Richardson, Joseph Scott, Charles Shattuck, Webster Smalley, 
John Wesley Swanson, Bernhard Works 


Rhetoric and Public Address 

Richard Murphy, Theodore Barnes, King Broadrick, 

Wayne Brockriede, Otto Dieter, Halbert Gulley, Marvin Herrick, 
Marie Hochmuth, Henry Mueller, Raymond Nadeau, 

Lawrence Olson, Karl Wallace, Karl Windesheim 


Interpretation 
Martin Cobin, Mary Arbenz, Kenneth Burns, Severina Nelson 


Speech Science and Phonetics 
Grant Fairbanks, Thayer Curry, Lee Hultzén, Charles Hutton 


Speech and Hearing Disorders 
John O'Neill, Jane Archer, Thayer Curry, Naomi Hunter, Charles Hutton, 
Frances Johnson, James Kelly, Severina Nelson, Robert Simpson 


Speech Education 
Kenneth Burns, Frances Johnson, Henry Mueller, 
John O'Neill, Genevieve Richardson, Marie Shere 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


For information on specific course listings in regular or in summer sessions, on related pro- 
grams in Radio-Television and in other areas, or on scholarships, fellowships, and assistant- 
ships, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of Speech, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

High School Theatre Newsletter 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS | 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Calendar year (January 1 through December 31) 
—<Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 


Individual, calendar year 350° 
special term 6.50* 1 
Sustaining, calendar year 12.50**1 
Organizational, calendar year ................ 15.00 [1 
special term 18.00 
Life 150.00 [1 
Sustaining Life 250.00 1 
Contributing Life 1000.00 


*(For $2.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family memberships.) 
**(For $5.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family memberships.) 


Please check: New membership 2 Renewal 2 


Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address 
City 
Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


Zone State 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 


I have a major interest in Community Theatre 


I have a major interest in Secondary School Theatre 
Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 


affiliated. 
NCP NTC 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 


Mem, 
Vol. II (1950), Vol. iti (1951), Vol. IV (1952), each set of 4 ‘ 
Vol. V (1953), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII (1956), Vol. IX (1987), 

Vol. X (1958), each set of 4 | 
Vol. I-Vol. IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 
Vol. V-Vol. XI (1953, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959), single issues 
Vol. VI (1954), only Oct and Dec. available, single issues 


DIRECTORIES: 

1) 1959-60 AETA Directory of Members (includes lists of college and 
universitiv theatre directors, and community theatres) 2.00 

2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Training in Children’s 
Theatre and Creative Dramatics (Reprint from ETJ, May, 1958) .. .25 

3) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 ... .75 


PLAY LISTS: 

4) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 
Use (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) 1 

5) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom 
produced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 

6) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act for School (In 
Oct. 1950) . oat 


TEACHING 
7) Dramatics in the Secondary Schools (Bull. of NASSP, Dec. 1949) . 
8) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) . 
9) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium 

(In ETJ, May, 1954) 
10) The Meaning and Scope of Playwriting (In ETJ, Oct. 1957) _. 


HISTORIES: 
11) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) .. 
12) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ 
Dec. 1949) 
13) Transactions of the International Conference on Theatre wits 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
14) A Bibliography on Theatre Arts, 1948-1952 (AETA Mon. No. 1) .. 
15) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 (Sph. Mon., 
Nov. 1949) 
16) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory 
and Technique of Acting 
17) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budgets 
and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) 1.50 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 

18) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (Reprint 
from ETJ, May 1956) 

19) Theatre for Youth: An International a on 27 Countries (In 


OTHERS: 

20) Basic Technical References (In ETJ, Dec., 1952) 

21) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec., 1952) 

22) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 

23) Religious Drama (In ETJ, May, 1957) 
Pre-paid orders shipped postage free—charges added on others 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Non- 
Mem, 
$1.50 
3.00 
6.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
00 1.50 
00 §=1.50 
1.50 
1.20 1.50 
1.50 2.00 
150 2.00 
1.50 2.00 
} 2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
; 1.00 1.50 
1.50 2.00 
ANNIX 


John Osborne’s 


EPITAPH FOR GEORGE DILLON 
THE ENTERTAINER 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 


Playbooks 90c 
Royalty $50.00 


Available now 
Released everywhere 


Amateur rights handled exclusively by 


The Dramatic 
Publishing Company 


179 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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This smash Broadway hit, which is currently repeating its success on the 
road, is now available in wide territory. 


Write for information. 
19 men, 5 women (a few of the parts can be doubled). 
Interiors. Books, $2.95. 


“Superb ... an enormously moving and gratifying experience in the theatre” 
—McClain, N. Y. Journal-American. 


. “much more than a stirring drama .. . it is a very beautiful play.” 
—Chapman, N. Y. News. 


The play covers thirty-four months when Franklin D. Roosevelt’s crisis 
was a private one—from the day in August, 1921, when he was stricken by 
infantile paralysis at his summer home at Campobello, in Canada, to the 
day at Madison Square Garden, in June, 1924, when he was able to stand 
on his feet long enough to nominate Al Smith for President of the United 
States. 


Watts, in the N. Y. Post, stressed the point that SUNRISE AT CAMPO. 
BELLO is “in no sense a political play. It is an entirely personal document.” 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The University of Michigan 
ANN ARBOR 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


® Speech Correction and Audiology 
* Oral Interpretation 


* Speech Science 
Public Address 


* Television 


Pedagogy 


Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-T heater — Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1959-60 1960 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February 8 - June 11 June 20-August 13 


Qualified graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1, 
1959 and February 15, 1960 for the 1960-1961 academic year. 
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